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THE WORKMEN’S RIOTS IN BERLIN: SCENE ON THURSDAY EVENING, FEB. 3 
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to have been 
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there seems 


itistic motive: he suddenly withdrew him- 


selfish and eg 


lf from his wife and family and disappeared (if I remem- 


ght) for a quarter of a century. The peculiarity of 


ident (which o lf is, unhappily t uncommon) 
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found 
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ample 
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that ingenuity could suggest, he came upon 


lack of means, con- 
both for 
he snould dis- 


a young married man who, from 


and offered him a large income 
ondition that 


te mpl ted suicide 


himself and his family upon « 
ind never see them again. 
himself to 


lesire to rejoin his 


ippear, lead an utterly new life 
had to report 
his sensations, whether his 


Once a year he the millionaire 
and describ 


children 


mental 


grew greater or less, and so on—an 
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wife and 
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vivisection which, for 
human nature, we mnclude to b 
had its uses, for in my salad days (so called, perhaps, from 
the coolness with which at that period one makes ‘‘ copy” 


of everything) I founded a little story on it and got ten 


instance of 


will e¢ legendary. 


pounds for it. 


One of the most striking examples of disappearance is 
told in the ‘‘ Life of Grimaldi,” edited by Charles Dickens. 
The 
and gone none 
sion, when playing to a crowded house, 
at the was told that 
and it turned out to be this long-lost relative. 
very few minutes they had for conversation the brother 
told him that he had returned to England rich and pro- 
sperous, and resolved to With much 
evidence of affectionate emotion, he made an appointment 


famous clown had a brother, who had left his home 
knew whither for years; but on one occa- 
Grimaldi, while 
someone wants l to see him, 


In the 


wings 


roam no more. 


never seen 


for that evening, but he never kept it, and was 
again. 


habits we are growing more 


bacilli, with whose 
it has recently been discovered by 


The 
and more familiar, are, 
Professor Tassinari, strongly opposed to tobacco; not, of 
upon moral and still less on sanitary grounds, but 
It ‘‘ retards 


bacilli of 


course, 
simply that it does not agree with them. 
their development” in all cases, but ‘the 
Asiatic cholera and pneumonia are absolutely de stroyed 
It is true that the bacilli of typhoid fever have 


by it.” 
and pretend that they are 


‘*great powers of resistance a 
not affected (just as one 
very white faces profess that smoking does not disagree 
with them), but even they don’t like it. The P: 
also convinced that tobacco, though it may not improve 
their appearan This 
is bad news for the anti-tobacco folks, but will not much 
affect smokers, who, like the typhoid bacilli, have “ great 
powers of resistance” to all that is said whether for or 
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e, prevents the decay of our teeth. 


against their favourite weed. 
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his characters, 
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unintelligibility ; but the thing can be 


bard 


makes one of 


rched 
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This is thought by some native critics to be ‘equal to 


others to be ‘‘ truly Shaksperian.”’ 


A parallel much more complete, as regards mystery if not 


Browning,” and by 
seems to have ese iped them though it is to be 
mouth of 


is talking of what she does not under- 


sublimity, 
found in the a fellow-countrywoman of great 
renown. She, too, 
stand to persons who do not understand her, and are most 
grateful in consequence: ‘‘ Mind and matter glide 
immensity. Howls the 
softly sleeps the calin Ideal, in the whispering chambers 
of Imagination. To hear it, But then, out 
laughs the stern philosopher, and saith to the Grotesqui 

‘What ho! Arrest for me that Agency! Go, bring it 


And so the vision fadeth.” 


swift 


into the vortex of Sublime. and 


sweet it is. 


here!’ 


has been sent to all 
the suppression, or 


An appeal, influentially signed, 
candidates for the C 
at least the 
In all but English-speaking countries this nuisanc« 
been abolished; but ‘ as in the milk-and-water 


treatment of our brutal criminals, perpetuates among us 


yunty Council for 
mitigation, of organ-grinding in our streets. 
has 
sentiment,’ 
the very evils it fain would cure. It murmurs compla- 
cently that the hurdy-gurdy gives svch pleasure to the chil- 
dren in the street, whereas from recent revelations it would 
appear to be the children (about three couples in all) who 
necompany the organist from place to place, and dance to 
order, With the very object of promoting and encouraging 
this sentimental view. At all events, we have the authority 
of London clergymen for tne statement that street érgans 
in a crowded ‘‘ court,” where there is no police to move 
them on, inflict agonies upon sick children, and drive those 
who suffer from braim tever into their graves. It is also 
t all of us that so tate as ten o'clock 
little 


precious sleep by these hateful instruments. Noise, though 


within the experience 


at night our own sick ones are often roused from 


an absolute essential, it seems, nowadays, to religious 
enthusiasm, is surely not of itself an object of worship ; 
like those of Juggernaut, 


and, even if it be, ite victims, 


should be protecte l by law. 


The story of Athanasius the Greek is most curious. 
He has altered his creed and come to the conclusion that 
honesty is the best policy—an unusually interesting con- 
fession, since there is no question about his being qualified 
to speak upon the subject. He wag never much in the 
murdering line, but he has been the head of his profession— 
for many years, and has even made pas- 
stand and deliver.’ And now 
he is a gentleman farmer at The * 
is a very delicate touch, suggesting that he has given up 
trade in all its Unlike Prince 
has no hankering after the old flesh-pots in any shape; 
he has become an amateur, and, I dare say, grows orchids. 


brigandage 
sengers in railway trains ‘ 
Larissa. gentleman” 


branches. Bismarck, he 


How he obtained impunity for his past transgressions is a 
matter between himself and the authorities; he has got it, 
and there is every reason to suppose he has paid for it hand- 
somely. What concerns us is that Athanasius the sinner 
has become Athanasius the saint; ‘‘ very open-handed,”’ 
we read, ‘‘and quite a Providence to the poor.” He 
narrates the tale of his adventures with charming sim- 
plicity, ‘‘never seeming to gloss over what has been to 
his discredit in them.” This is a» man one would lik¢ 
to know, for the brigands of our acquaintance who have 
retired from business, and quite as notoriously with their 
swag,and who, if they have not robbed railway passengers, 
have robbed the shareholders, are utterly deficient in this 
candour. To hear them talk over their port wine, one 
would think they had been always honest men. We get 
no light—or rather no shade—from the story of their past. 
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material sense, is only what might be 


‘get anything out of them,” in a 
expecte l, but they 
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tell, or rather nothing 
uninteresting company it 
delightful 
a man who has “ 
and at all sorts of fires, not excluding arson. 


they dare 
is impossible to 
the 
warmed both hands at the 


have nothing to 
tell ; 
meet. 
Athanasius! 
fire of life,” 
He no longer seizes you, and takes you to the bills tiil a 
ransom releases you, but his conversation is 
‘Table Talk at 


Home’”’) would 


more 


But how must be society of 


reasonable 


said to ‘carry you away” with him. 
Larissa”’ (on the plan of ‘‘ Evenings at 


surely make a most attractive volume. 


On the questions of matters outside the ‘ radius,” 


which is now agitating the cab world, I know nothing; 
but I know something of cabs within it. A neighbour of 
desired to a hansom to Fenchurch 
morning at The 
five miles, but, on account of the 
prepared to give three shillings for the journey. He 
tried after a failed 
him, and the last driver frankly informed him that ‘‘ cab- 
men do not like such early hours.” It is fair to state that 
it is difficult at to find a fare back 
from the City; but, still, one would think that the realisa- 
tion of eighteen shillings a week, between eight and nine, 
would be a temptation to men in a thriving trade, much 


mine send his son in 


Street every 8.15. distance is exactly 


early hour, he was 
1 

as 
has 


three hansoms, but each, time, 


nine o’clock return 


in one that is always painted in the most gloomy 


A rivulet of practical experience such 


more 
colours. as this, 
and coming under one’s own eyes, is worth an ocean of 
declamation. I am therefore compelled to believe that 
the cabman, though he may drive a hansom, is a bit of 
a ‘‘ growler.”’ As to the between him and his 
proprietor—what he ought to pay 
&c.—I offer no opinion, but I know what was paid in 1601. 
From «a simile used by Aglionby in his account of the 
of the Earl of Cumberland, the daily hire of a 
hack horse may be reasonably inferred the 
lean he be his 


relations 
for his cab per diem, 


voyage 
and als ) 


inhumanity of its proprietor ‘* How 
master useth not to care much, so that he be able to bring 


him home two shillings at night.” 


growth of hackney cabs in London has been of 


The 
late years enormous. At the beginning of Charles the 
First’s reign there were only twenty on the street ranks, 
and a proclamation was issued for the suppression even of 
them. 
hired from the jobmasters, and ‘‘the King’s Majesty” 


They continued, however, to be more and more 
accordingly took into his consideration ‘‘ the restraint of 
excessive carriages to the destruction of the highways,” 
to the great disturbance of the King, Queen, and 
nobility.” No coach was thenceforth permitted to be 
hired in London for any distance short of three miles out 


and also ‘ 


of town, ‘‘ 
sufficient able horses for his Majesty's service, 
his Majesty’s occasions shall require them.” 

always rode ov horseback to Westminster in all weathers. 


save by persons who shall constantly keep fou 
whensoeve1 


The judges 


An example of George the Third’s economies, wich 
relation to this subject, is so curious as almost to suggest 
that it must have betokened approaching insanity. He 
actually let out the cream-coloured horses used for his 
the 
‘from the great receipt of custom 
There isa 


state coach to a jobmaster, who ‘‘thinks” (says 
Times, Aug. 10, 1796 
that they will draw him into an easy fortune.” 
letter from a correspondent in the same paper denouncing 
the indignity put upon ‘these stately animals, who but 
recently contributed to his Majesty’s public appearance.” 
In our own time it used to be common enough to see a 
four-wheeled cab with the royal arms emblazoned upon 
it; but, I suppose, ‘‘ duty” abolished what reverence 
could not put a stop to. 


It is not only travellers who lie: everyone who gets 
away for ever so short a time or space from his native 
land has a tendency that way. If he enjoys himself he 
exaggerates his delights; if his trip is a fiasco he makes 
the worst of it; but the more usual course with him is 
not to be so very pleased, while he swears that the whole 
affair has been too delightful for expression. Mr. Clement 
Scott's description of life in the Riviera, in his pleasant 
Land of Flowers,” is singularly free 
No one could be 
while at the same 
To read 
there, 
** fifty 


little volume, ‘‘ The 
from this weakness. more enthusiastic 


charms, time he con- 
fesses to its drawbacks. 

Hyéres is to long to be 
violet with their meétres of 
flowers undisturbed by a single vegetable.’ In Hyéres 
the dark days and a wind 
that not demand an overcoat,” 
rain, which is very seldom, ‘‘it always rains at night.” 
But, then, you have got to get there. Mr. Scott explodes 
all the rubbish about the glories of the Channel passage 
and the delights of the club-train, and that enchanting 
most hideous and 
** Think of 
it in winter—cheerless, pitiless, snowclad, and icebound ! ” 
At Arles, it is true, you see the sun. ‘‘ What description 
can ever convey the secret delight of that warm tingle ?”’ 
A few hours more and you are in Paradise But sooner 
or later comes the journey home again. It is a very 


honest little book. 


about its 
his description of 
and 


rose 
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gardens, thousand 


winter consists of ‘“‘ two 


does and when it does 


passage through Northern France—the 
uninteresting piece of travel in Christendom. 
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THE WORKMEN’S RIOTS IN BERLIN. 
The depressed condition of tradeand manufactures in Northern 
Germany and in Austria is more severely felt by the working 
classes of the capital cities than has been experienced of late 
years in Paris or in London. Sad accounts of the distress of 
the poor in Vienna are given simultaneously with those of 
the riots of unemployed and destitute labourers in Berlin, 
where, on Thursday, Feb. 25, in the Unter den Linden 
avenue, the Charlotten Strasse and the Leipziger Strasse, the 
Lustgarten and the Schloss Platz, troops of men, with violent 
cries and gestures, assembled and marched towards the 
Emperor's palace. ‘They came from the manufacturing suburbs of 
Tegel and Moabit, apparently to make a demonstration similar 
to that which was attempted in Trafalgar Square, a few years 
ago, by the “unemployed” of London. But on attempting to 
occupy the Lustgarten, in front of the palace, they were 
driven back by the mounted police with sabres, were forced 
over the bridge, and were subsequently dispersed in the Neue 
Markt. After dark in the evening. other mobs in different 
places, especially the Landsberger Strasse and Frankfurter 
Strasse, in the north-east quarter, and in the Andreas Platz, 
attacked many shops, breaking the windows and plundering 
or wantonly destroying. ‘They were not content with taking 
food, but spoiled goods of various kinds, even demolishing 
the stock in a ladies’ bonnet-shop, as is shown in our 
Illustration of the scene. The police were not there at hand 
in time to stop the mischief. Next day the riotous assemblages 
began again in the Unter den Linden and the Opera House 
Square, but were prevented 
from approaching’ the 
Schloss, and turned to- 
wards the Brandenburg 
Thor and to the Kaiser 
Wilhelm The 
police, on horse and foot, 
had to use their 
repeatedly, wounding some 
twenty-five or thirty per- 
sons, but none were killed. 
The Emperor William, with 
one aide-de-camp, attended 
by two mounted police- 
men, rode through the 
Unter den Linden to the 
Thiergarten in the after- 
noon, and was _ heartily 
cheered. Prince Henry of 
Prussia also came out in 
an open carriage, and none 
of the royal family were 
personally insulted. The 
disturbances were at an 
end on Saturday, and a 
large number of the 
leaders were taken into 
custody. Public works for 
the relief of the unem- 
ployed ure undertaken by 
the Municipality of Berlin. 
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LONDON SHIRE 
HORSE SHOW. 
The Shire Horse: Society 
held its annual show from 
Tuesday, Feb, 23, to Fri- 
day, at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall, Islington, with 
very good success, 
Although the total number 
of entries, 561, had been 
exceeded two years ago, 
when there were 646, this 
was the effect of judicious 
restrictions to obtain a 
juster proportion of classes 
and sexes. There were 337 
effective male _ breeding 
animals to 224 mares, and 
the veterinary inspection 
was very strict. Many of 
tz nobility visited the 
show ; the prizes were pre- 
sented by Lord Hothfield, 
the president, and by the 
Lord Mayor of London. 
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by China, Japan, and San Francisco, and tarrying in the United 
States, met some of these fugitives from poverty—if not, in 
the case of the Jews, from unjustifiable Russian persecution— 
at the landing-place in New York, to which they had come 
from the opposite direction. Yet it is probable, from our 
accounts of Siberia, that the vast Asiatic empire of Russia has 
sufficient natural resources, as well as land suitable for culti- 
vation, witha very healthy climate, tosustain as many millions 
of settlers as the still unoccupied parts of North America. The 
time may come for Russian emigration to turn eastward instead 
of west, and one great political difficulty may thus be solved. 
THE NEW RIFLE RANGES AT STAINES. 

The rifle ranges provided at Staines, by a company, for the 
use of the Metropolitan Volunteer Corps were opened on 
‘Tuesday, March 1. ‘The first shot was fired by the Earl of 
Waldegrave, Chairman of the National Rifle Association. We 
present views of the ground, on which two butts, with fifty- 
six targets, have been erected, and others are soon to be added. 
The new station of the Great Western Railway is within two 
hundred yards’ distance, and this situation will be convenient 
for most of the London Volunteers. It is called “ Runimede.” 


CANARY AND CAGE BIRD SHOW. 
The twenty-ninth annual exhibition of these feathered pets at 
the Crystal Palace, from Saturday, Feb. 27, to half the follow- 
ing week, proved attractive to visitors,and brought to view 
many interesting foreign species, besides good specimens of 
the familiar kinds. Our Artist has sketched a few examples 
of both. Mrs. Pretyman, with her “ Diamants Mirabilis,” 
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fine bronze monument, representing Dom Pedro I. on horse- 
back with four groups of native Indian figures, glorifies the 
Brazilian Empire amid the foliage of tropical trees, Rio dis- 
plays her metropolitan dignity to better effect. The streets, 
in general, are badly paved, straight, and uninviting ; but the 
midday lounge in the Rua Primiero de Marzo, which our Artist 
has sketched, collects a mixed assemblageof Europeans, natives, 
and negroes, typical of various classes of the population, and 
there is no lack of curious points for observation in the man- 
ners, costumes, and habits of Brazilian city folk, 


THE HIMALAYA GLACIERS OF BALTISTAN. 
To students of physical geography, and of the phenomena of 
ice formations at high terrestrial altitudes, the expedition of 
Mr. W. M. Conway and other Alpine climbing adventurers, 
noticed last week, promises an interesting contribution of 
knowledge. It is fortunate that we are furnished in advance 
by Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S., who 
made a survey of the mountain region north of Kashmir 
about thirty years ago, with excellent sketches of the glacier 
districts in Baltistan and Wardwan, described in his communi- 
cations to the Royal Geographical Society in 1864 This 
region is situated to the east of Gilghit and of the Hunza- 
Nagar country, recently the scene of a conflict with a British- 
Indian frontier force in with the Maharajah of 
Kashmir. ‘The Himalayan barrier of Central Asia is here 
ascended from the south by the lofty pass of the Mustakh, 
leading from Skardo, the capital of Baltistan, towards 
the great upland plain of Yarkand, or Chinese Turkestan, 
which is the basin of the large rivers Yarkand and 
Tarim, or Kashgar, flowing eastward in the direction 
of China till their united 
stream is lost in the sandy 
deserts and the swamps 
around Lob Nor. ‘There 
is a colony of Baltis resid- 
ing in Yarkand, and they 
have, for many years past, 
used the Mustakh Pass, in 
the summer, to cross the 
high mountain 
sometimes with “ yaks,” 
the Tibetan oxen, or with 
following either of 
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Captain Godwin - Austen, 
in 1861, proceeded with it 
to the Mustakh, when he 
first saw and examined the 
saltoro glacier, previously 
Europeans 
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unknown to 
A portion of 
was traversed by Lieu 
tenant Younghusband in 
1888, in his 
long: journey 
through the 
through 


mdiventurous 
from Pekin 
great desert 
and Yarkand, to 
Kashmir and India. 

The Baltoro glacier is 
in latitude about 
15 min., and is probably 
the greatest of mountain 
glaciers in the world, being 
thirty-five miles long and 
over a 
breadth, 
Illustrations 
idea of its aspect, 
several of the highest 
peaks rising around it were 
shown in our last. The 
lower part of the glacier 
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The championship for the 
best stallion was awarded 
to Bury Victor Chief, owned 
by Mr. Joseph Wainwright, of Bowden Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Derbyshire, a horse which was also the champion at Doncaster 
last year, and twice first prize-winner at the London Horse 
Show. The champion mare was declared to be Starlight, a 
grand but rather middle-aged female, which was first exhibited 
here in 1889, has thrice won the Lockinge challenge cup, was 
sold for £950, and now belongs to Mr. Frederick Crisp; this 
may be her last public appearance. Several other animals of 
great merit were exhibited from the best studs and valued 
stock of the “Shires,” Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, 
Leicester, Notts, Hunts, Bedford, Cambridge, Berks, Bucking- 
ham, Northampton, Warwick, Oxford, and other Midland 
counties. 
THE WATERLOO CUP WINNER. 

The Altcar coursing meeting has yielded to Colonel North, by 
his celebrated greyhound Fullerton, the unexampled triumph 
of winning the Waterloo Cup a fourth time in successive years. 
That famous dog, the son of Greentick by Bit of Fashion, in 
the final rnnning on Thursday, Feb. defeated Mr. G. F. 
Fawcett’s Fitz-Fife, the remaining competitor after the pre- 
ceding courses, and the hoisting of the red flag in his favour 
was hailed by crowds of admirers with hearty cheering. It is 
understood that Fullerton will henceforth retire to the duties 
of the stud. His owner may well be satisfied with the victories 
of this noble animal in his active career. 


RUSSIAN EMIGRANTS IN NEW YORK. 
The arrival of emigrant Russian families by the Hamburg and 
Bremen steam-ships attracts some attention in New York, as 
their appearance is readily distinguished from that of the 
Germans and other North European nations who seek a better 
livelihood across the Atlantic. Oneof our Special Artists, who 
recently traversed the whole breadth of Siberia, coming home 


“Chanteurs de Cuba,” lories, spectacle-birds, and parrot 
finches, was an important contributor of valuable rarities ; 
while Mr. J. Cronkshaw’s scarlet tanager, Mrs. Pollard’s two 
bulbuls, the pink-eared and the green, and some of the 
parrakeets, gained much admiring notice. . 


SKETCHES AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 
Our Special Artist’s sketches of the Brazilian capital and its 
neighbourhood will have an interest, from the features of 
social life in that mixed community and from the grand 
scenery of the Bay and the surrounding mountains, which is 
independent of recent political events. The marine approach 
to the city is universally admired : on entering the bay, one is 
surprised by the range of jagged, rugged, commanding peaks 
to the left hand, beginning with the pyramid “ Sugar-loaf,” 
1363 ft. high, and extending to the Corcovado ; to the right are 
successive ranges of more rounded hills, covered with forest 
verdure ; in the distance rise the lofty Organ Mountains, with 
a picturesque outline clearly discerned at a distance of fifty or 
sixty miles. ‘The shores of the bay, which contains many 
little rocky islands, are broken into by diverse inlets and 
engaging recesses ; the white sandy beach affords a charming 
contrast to the deep azure water. The aspect of the city, with 
its suburban vil gardens, and palm groves, is more 
beautiful at first si from the harbour, than its interior 
street views ; but, along the open seaward embankment, the 
Praja do Flamengo, the row of tall new houses, gaily adorned 
with artistic stucco devices and brightly coloured in blue, 
yellow, red, and green, puts a fair 
flanked by two pretty hills that jut forward into the bay. 
The principal business streets are narrow and crowded : the 
Rua Ouvidor will not bear comparison with the Strand or 
Cheapside, while the public buildings and churches are less 
stately than in some other Sout! 1erican towns. In the 
handsome square called the Tar la Constituicao, where a 


face on Rio de Janeiro, 
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bands of ice, and 

ally with a strong stream 
flowing down between them. At every few miles are some 
new moraines. The lines of dark rocks run parallel with 
those of a paler colour, according to the geological strata 
from which they have been derived. Still further down these 
become crowded together, and at last coalesce ; at this point 
and for about five series of lakes formed in the 
hollows, each lake differing in colour—some blue, some green, 
and some as clear as crystal, others muddy. Some of these 
median glacier lakes are as much as 400 to 500 yards in length, 
with miniature icebergs floating on the surface, masses broken 
off from their marginal ice cliffs For the last lower 
five miles the greater portion of the surface is covered deep 
with rock débris and gravel, concealing the ice, which is only 
visible in the dark, terminal cliff, a 
mile in length, differs much in height, but estimated 
at quite 100 ft Punmah 
and Chiring glaciers, the River, the 
Chogo glacier, in the Basha valley Punzal, in 
Wardwan. ; 

The Wardwan district is siti , where a pass, 
14,370 ft. high, leads to Sooroo, ir adak, and its glacier 
scenery is more like the ‘The Basha 
valley, above Arundo, twenty- 
eight miles long, descending frou aramosh 
in the mountains that 
Nagar country. 

The altitude of the Haramosh Peak is about 24.285 ft. The 
Chogo glacier is described by Colonel Godwin-Austen, who 
was on it four days, as one of the most striking and beautiful 
that he saw. Its surface isa sea of im pos- 
sible to get over in some parts, being terri ily broken up With 
regard to the Bhut Punzal, or Bhut Kol, this glacier is but 
six miles in length, while the Swiss Gérner is nine miles and 
the Aletsch is eleven miles long. But the surrounding 
ee mountain heights greatly exceed those of the 

Ips in Europe. 
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THE SHIRE HORSE SHOW THE CHAMPION STALLION, BURY VICTOR CHIEF, 


OWNER, MR. J. WAINWRIGHT, CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH, DERBYSHIRE, 
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THE SHIRE HORSE SHOW AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON: THE CHAMPION MARE, STARLIGH! 


OWNER, MR. F. CRISP, NEW SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX. , 
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THE ROSSINI CENTENARY. 

Fifty years ago Rossini would have been described as one of 
the greatest of modern composers, the equal, if not the superior, 
of Beethoven. At present, such an estimate of him seems as 
ridiculous to us all as it seemed then to Berlioz and Wagner ; 
and the danger now is that all the centenary notices of him 
which are not mere compilations from the musical dictionaries 
will revenge upon his memory the excesses of the Rossinian 
age, when even scholarly musicians regarded him as an Italian 
Handel. Mendelssohn himself was captivated by his genius, 
although it is not too much to say that Rossini never produced 
a single secular composition of any length without padding or 
spicing it with some gross claptrap which Mendelssohn would 
have hanged himself rather than put before the public as his 
own work, Indeed, 
of claptrap that ever lived. 
extraordinary. 
genius in 


Rossini was one of the greatest masters 
His moral deficiencies as an 
When he found the 
conflict 


were 
superiority 


artist quite 


natural of his with the 
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FULLERTON, THE WINNER OF THE WATERLOO CUP. 


From a Photograph in the possession of Colonel North, 


ignorance and frivolity of the musical 


of the Venetians and ap meer 


public—and the 
ignorance and frivolity 
can hardly be overstated—he surrendered without a struggle. 
Although he able a that it 
and pleasanter to him to do his work intelligently than to 
conventionalise it and write down to the popular taste, 
he never persevered in any innovation that was not well 
received ; and it is hardly possible to doubt that the superiority 
of “ William Tell” to his other operas is due solely to the fact 
that it was written for the Grand Opéra in Paris, where the 
public had been educated by Gluck to expect at least a show 


was 80 man was easier 


of seriousness in an opera seria. He rose to the occasion then 
as a matter of business, just as he would have sunk to it had 
the commission come from Venice ; and it was characteristic 
of him that he did not rise an inch beyond it: in fact, he 
adapted all the old claptrap to the new conditions instead of dis- 
This may be seen plainly enough in the overture, 
reader of these probably knows by 
overtures had all 


carding it. 
which 
heart. 


every lines 


Rossini’s previous been com- 


posed according to a formula of his own. First came a 


and often beautiful exordium, sometimes extending, 
as in ” to th 


Then he fell to business with an irresistibly 


majestic 
* Semiramide, e dimensions of a slow movement. 
piquant “* first 
usually a galop more or less thinly disguised, work- 
with the 


subject,” 


ing up into the conventional tuff, strings rushing 


scales and the brass blaring 
half-close, 


second subject,” 


up and down the vigorously. 


Then a striking unnouncing a fresh treat in the 


shape of a“ nota galop this time, but 
little march tune, 


in which one of the 


a& spirited 


leading to the celebrated Rossini crescendo, 


arabesques of the march pattern would 


be repeated and repeated, with the pace of the accompaniment 


doubling and redoubling, and the orchestration thickening and 


warming, until finally the big drum and the trombones were 


in full play, and every true Italian was ready to shout “ Viva 


il gran’ maestro!” in wildenthusiasm, And then, since every- 


body wanted to hear it all again, the whole affair, except, of 


course, the introduction, was repeated note for note, and finished 


off with a Pelion of a coda piled on the Ossa of the crescendo, 
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would have taken 
“William ‘Tell,’ added to 
a prudent marriage, and 
ndship of the Rothschilds, who 
after his savings for him, secured 
pecuniarily. From that time, 
he had not turned thirty-nine, 
more operas For the forty 
fe which remained to him he 
afford to be idle, and he was idle, 
iat he composed a and a 
Mater,” in which again he rose 
nsummate ease just to the require 
f his Church, still without s 

jot of his popularity The 

with its “Cujus animam” set to a stirring march 
», its theatrically sublime “ Inflammatus,” and the ingenious 
sham fugue at the end, shew that he was the same man in the 
church as in thetheatre. In so far as he was ever great, he was 
greatin spite of himself. When he was a lad learning counter- 
point, his master one day disparaged him as only knowing enough 
to compose He immediately replied that all he 
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improbable that he may stand as the Progressive candidate for 
the chairmanship. 

The Council sustains a great loss by the retirement of Mr. 
Beacheroft, one of the ablest and most industrious members 
of the Moderate Party, an enthusiast for the housing of the 
and of the chief advocates the extensive 
re-housing scheme which the Council have undertaken in 
Bethnal Green. On the other side, Mr. W. H. Dickinson, who 
has done exemplary service in the improvement of parks and 
spaces, is again standing for the Council, and shares with 
Lord Carrington the chance of a Progressive nomination for 
the chairmanship, or more probably the deputy chairman- 
ship. He is young, able, and cultured, and an administrator 
of a high order of ability. 

The death of Miss Clough, the elder sister of the poet, and 
the Principal of Newnham College, of which she was the 
founder, will be felt as a personal grief to many girls and 
women who came under the influence of her personality, at 
once strong and charming, and were helped by her admirable 
Miss Clough was practically the chief 
pioneer of higher education for women, the movement which 
she largely opened in 1842 with a day-school at Liverpool, and 
afterwards with another school in Westmoreland, near the Fell, 
where children of well-to-do people mixed with those of the 
villagers. Mrs. Humphry Ward was one of these pupils, and 
retained the tenderest recollections of her old schoolmistress. 
Her work had asad interruption in 1861, when her distinguished 
brother died at Florence, his last hours soothed by the pre- 
sence and care of his wife and sister. ‘The two ladies after- 
wards lived together in the south of England, but gradually 
Miss Clough slipped back into her educational work. 

She started a series of “ Lectures for Ladies * in Manchester 
and Liverpool, which formed the origin of the North of 
England Council. From this, in turn, caine a regular exten- 
sion of University teaching to women by means of lectures in 
several centres. ‘Then came the “ higher local” examinations 
at Cambridge, and in 1871 the beginnings of Newnham, in 
the shape of what the 7imes describes as “a little hall for five 
girl students” who wished to attend the lectures. Newnham 
grew rapidly in numbers, popularity, and educational strength, 
until it attained, under Miss Clongh’s management, its present 
remarkable position. Miss Clough’s personality was as engaging 
as her talents for organisation were remarkable. She had the 
peculiar personal beauty which one associates with a combina- 
tion of fine, prematurely white hair and dark, lustrous eyes. 
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Of late years—she was seventy at the time of her death—her 
health somewhat failed, and her interesting face wore an 
appearance of extreme delicacy. She was keenly interested in 
the al] pupils, gratefully and 
admiringly remembered by them. 


We believe that the negotiations in favour of prolonging 
Lord Roberts's stay in India are not yet concluded, but it is 
still hoped that his services will be retained, at all events till 
the end of 1893. Lord Roberts himself is anxious to finish 
his scheme of frontier fortifications, and it is important that 
reat military work should be completed, as it was begun, 
under one master eye. His health, however, has suffered from 
long residence in India, and if he as Commander-in- 

a condition will be six months’ leave to England, In 
Evelyn Wood is mentioned as his most 


progress of and will be 


this g 
stays 
ters Sir 
successor. 
Signor Alberto Randegger, upon whom King Iumbert has 
just conferred the Order of the Crown of Italy through the 
Italian Ambassador in London, first came to this country in 
when a young man of twenty-two. He became a teacher 
g,and in that capacity has attained one of the fore- 
most places in our midst. Ile was appointed a professor of 
the Royal Academy of Music in 1868, and is at the present 
time a member of the Committee of Management of that 
institnuiion. He succeeded the late Sir Julius Benedict as 
conductor of the Norwich Musical Festival. He directed for 
several years the London performances of the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany, and during the past few seasons has shared with Signor 
Mancinelli and Signor Bevignani the duties of chef d'vrchestre 
at the Royal Italian Opera. Signor Randegger has composed 
several operas, cantatas, scenas, and vocal pieces, and he is the 
author of Messrs. Novello and Co.’s primer on the subject of 
‘ Singing.” 
The Ven. Archdeacon Howell, who preached the sermon at 
the Welsh festival service in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Feb. 29, 
is, without one of the most eloquent preachers 
in the vernacular to be found in the whole of the Princi- 
pality. He is not often heard in London pulpits, but 
during the May season he not infrequently appears on the 
platform at Exeter Hall. No discussion on “The Church 
in Wales” at a Church congress is considered complete until 
Archdeacon Howell has been heard, his speech on the subject at 
the Manchester meeting in 1889 rousing the audience to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. But Canon Howell—he holds a stall in the 
picturesque cathedral of St. Asaph—is not merely a brilliant 
speaker; he is also an energetic organiser and a capable 
administrator. During his sixteen years’ incumbency at Wrex- 
ham the Church made wonderful strides in the affections of the 
people. The churches were increased in number from three 
to nine, the clergy from five to ten, the mission-rooms from 
two to five, and the Sunday-schools from six to fourteen, It 
was very generally believed that he was marked out for the 
bishopric of St. Asaph on the death of the late bishop, but 
the diocese required the energy of a man full of vigour, and 
Canon Howell is now getting on in years. Bishop Edwards, 
howeve shortly after his own nomination to the see, grace- 
fully appointed him to be Archdeacon of Wrexham. 


doubt, 


The assault-at-arms given by the Oxford University 
Fencing Club on Feb. 23 proved a great success, Perhaps 
the best thing in the whole evening was the extraordinary 
pluck and skill displayed by Mr. Egerton Castle, who fought 
throughout with his left hand in a sling, and was 
almost uniformly superior to his opponents. Mr. Pye 
had come forward at the last moment to help to fill 
up a gap in the programme caused by Captain Hutton’s 
absence, and the Italian fencing was at once awe-inspiring to 
the audience and effective on the stage. “Rapier and Dagger,” 
played by the president and his brother, also afforded much 
amusement; but the next bout by the same two gentlemen, 
in which the possibilities of a cloak were sufficiently demon- 
strated, proved one of the most successful “hits” of an 
eventful evening. 

Only one undergraduate member of the youthful fencing 
club took part; but quality made up for quantity, and in 
Mr. Crackanthorpe, of Merton, the University has a safe 
candidate in whose hands to place the disposal of its honour 
against Cambric Mr. Crackanthorpe’s ripostes were 
especially good, and his form generally excellent, in which 
respect he was better than the other representative of the 
club—its secretary. But Mr. Cook proved somewhat difficult 
to hit, and made occasionally a very fair stroke, especially in 
his bout with the sabre against Mr. Castle. Mr. Sweetman is 
one of the best, if not the very best, fencers in the British 
Army, and his style, not only in attack, but in the acknowledg- 
ment of hits and the technique of the assault, cannot be too 
highly commended. 


M. de Goncer and Mr. Paget also did good service, the 
latter being especially picturesque in his display of the 
cavalry sword exercise. If we except Mr. Egerton Castles 
bout, perhaps the finest fencing and the most technic- 
ally correct was that in the last round between the two 
maitres d’armes. Against a man of such established skill as 
M. Bourgeois, who had fought admirably the whole evening, 
M. de Goudourville madea stand that was more than creditable. 
The club are to be congratulated on having so good a professor. 


M. Loubet, the new French Prime Minister, although 
comparatively unknown to the great majority of his fellow- 
countrymen, has long been a persona grata at. the Elysée, 
an intimate friend of both President and Madame 
Carnot. A native of the pretty Provencal town of Montélimar, 
he first made his reputation at the provincial Bar. He is 
forty-five years of age, short and stout of figure, and witha 
strong Southern accent. A reputation for political honesty 
and simple-mindedness makes him popular with the Radicals, 
but the success of his administration will probably depend 
.upon his colleagues. 


being 


Among the members of the new French Cabinet only two, 
Godefroy Cavaignac and M. Ricard, have not yet been in office. 
M. Cavaignac is, comparatively speaking, a young man, being 
only thirty-eight years of age. The son of General Cavaignac 
and grandson of the Revolutionary Conventionnel of that name, 
Godefroy, when still a schoolboy, made a considerable sensa- 
tion by refusing to take a prize from the hands of the Prince 
Imperial. He was one of the youngest volunteer soldiers in 
the Franco-German War, and was awarded the military medal 
for signal bravery on the field of battle. Although a civil 
engineer by profession, M. de Cavaignac has always played a 
part in politics, and was during a short time in 1885 Under- 
Secretary of War in the Brisson Cabinet. 


M. Ricard is one of the most popular personalities of the 
French Chamber. His white hair makes him look older than 
he is, and gives him a somewhat venerable appearance. He 
is supposed to be learned in religious jurisprudence, and goes 
by the nickname of “ Archbishop of Rouen.” 


Our portrait of Lord Willoughby de Broke is from a photo- 
graph by Dickinson and Foster, 114, New Bond Street, W. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 
There is a peculiar pathos attaching to the fact that on 
Saturday, Feb. 27, the Queen visited the tomb of the late 
Duke of Clarence in the Memorial Chapel, Windsor. ‘The 
Prince, it will be remembered, was to have been married on 
the 27th. 


The Queen, who was accompanied by the Duchess of 
Albany, went at noon to the mausoleum. ‘The castle guard, 
which was changing at the time, saluted as her Majesty and 
the Princess stopped at the cloister door. Alighting from the 
carriage, the Queen and the Duchess of Albany walked into 
the chapel. and there arranged a beautiful chaplet of arum 
lilies, white camellias, and hyacinths near the coffin contain- 
i » body of the Prince. A similar wreath was laid at the 


sarcophagus of the late Duke of Albany. 


The coffin in which the remains of the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale are enclosed lies upon a bier standing in the 
middle of the chapel, between the Prince Consort's sarcophagus 
and the tomb of the Duke of Albany, the where it 
was deposited immediately after the funeral. It is draped 
with the silk ensign which served as a pall on that occa- 
sion, and is shaded from the light which streams through the 
painted side windows of the chapel by several palms brought 
from the Frogmore conservatories. The ducal crown and 
gold-tasselled crimson velvet cushion adorn the lid, upon 
which replicas in artificial flowers of the affectionate tributes 
laid upon the coffin at the funeral by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and Princess Victoria Mary of Teck have likewise 
been placed. 

Her Majesty is to hold a Court in the White Drawing-room 
at Windsor Castle before her departure for 
the Continent, in order that she may receive, 

‘on the Throne,” the Convocation of Cam- 
bridge University address of condolence on 
the death of the Duke of Clarence. 


spot 


The Princess of Wales, with Prince George 
and Princesses Victoria and Mand, stayed 
at Compton Place, Eastbourne, until March 3, 
when they came to Marlborough House, the 
Prince of Wales returning to Sandringham to 
meet the Princess. ‘Their Royal Highnesses 
will remain at Marlborough House until they 
go to the Riviera. 

Mr. has returned from the 
Riviera full of health and vigour. He was 
received at Charing Cross Station by a great 
throng of his friends and admirers, who were 
much delighted by his extraordinary vitality. 
From the station Mr. Gladstone, with his 
appetite for public business more imperious 
than any other, drove straight to the House of 
Commons, where he had a tumultuous wel- 
come from his supporters. The amenities of 
public life were gracefully represented by Mr. 
Chaplin, who was among the foremost to tender 
cordial congratulations to the leader of the 
Opposition. 


Gladstone 


Parliamentary business is in a backward 
state, simply because the House of Commons 
is thinking a good deal more about the dis- 
solution than about its work. Already there 
isa rumour of morning sittings. The Esti- 
mates have not made much progress, and a 
Scotch money Bill, after occupying the House 
for an entire evening, was found to be leading 
an irregular life, and will have to be discussed 
all over again. A measure for the reform of 
Scotch and Irish Private Bill procedure has 
been introduced ; the Shop Hours Regulation 
Bill, and a Tramway Bill promoted by the 
London County Council, have been read a 
second time; it has been decided that public 
meetings are not improper in publie school- 
rooms, and that the House ought to sit later 
than usual on Ash Wednesday. All this is 
not very promising for the Government 
programme, especially as the Irish Local 
Government Bill grows a more formidable 
undertaking every day. 

The London County Council elections are 
consuming a vast amount of oratory. At Sr. 
James’s Hall the Moderates had the advan- 
tage of Sir Henry James's advocacy, and Mr. 
Finlay protested against Socialistic experi- 
ments. The same long-suffering place has 
echoed with the protestations of Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. John Morley that the Progressives 
are the benefactors of the Metropolis. Lord 
Rosebery disclaims any personal interest in 
the struggle, though he is a candidate for East Finsbury, and, 
when he is not haranguing vast assemblies, he goes about like 
Haroun al Raschid. One evening he was discovered at a meet- 
ing in St. Pancras disguised as a ratepayer and helping tomove 
benches, The explanation of these curious proceedings is that 
Lord Rosebery feels the shadow of the Foreign Office pressing 
heavily upon him. With the thought that he may be ealled 
on to cope with the Muscovite and to cajole the Grand Turk, 
how can he dally lightly with and water and the 
propriety of music-halls? 


FALL OF 
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There will be a surprising number of parties in the next 
County Council. According to the designations of the candi- 
dates, there are Moderates, Progressives, Liberals, Liberal- 
Unionists, Conservatives, Radicals’, Socialists, Independents, 
Labour, Labour-Progressives, and one Independent Moderate. 
This is an embarrassing variety for the elector, who may find 
the distinction between a Labour candidate and a Labour- 
Progressive the absorbing study of a lifetime, varied by excur- 
sions into the question whether Sunday bands in the parks 
under the control of the County Council are among the 
greatest iniquities of modern times. ; 

What with the County Council elections and the preliminary 
trumpetings of the General Election, the citizen has ample 
opportunities of disquiet. When he is not favoured with 
precise information as to the real responsibility for the 
abandonment of the coal dues and the imminent increase of 
the rates, he is tossed on a sea of recrimination with Mr. 
Jackson at Leeds, or Mr. Morley at Reading, or Mr. Goschen 
at Epsom, or Sir William Harcourt at Blackheath. If he is so 
incautious as toapproach Charing CrossStation without inquiry, 
he finds himself in the midst of an excited throng, who are 
hailing Mr. Gladstone’s return to London. If he rushes out 
of town to seek repose in some northern county, say Lan- 
cashire, he discovers that enthusiastic Tories are preparing to 
present Mr. Balfour with an emblematic shield, which, no 
doubt, will protect the First Lord of the Treasury from the 
slings and arrows of an outrageous Opposition, 


Who will deliver us from the despotism of the London 
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water companies? Mr. Archibald Dobbs is a redoubtable 
champion, but he cannot save every citizen from the clutches 
of these corporations. A metropolitan magistrate, Mr. Curtise 
Bennett, has delivered his mind rather freely. He had to 
deal with a case of a householder who called on to pay 
not only his own water rate, but that of the previous occupier. 
When he declined to accept this charge, the water was cut off. 
Mr. Bennett declared that this power of cutting off the supply 
of a necessary of life ought to be taken from the water com- 
panies, ‘This is trne enough, but how many years will it take 
to effect this reform ? 


was 


We are threatened by a coal famine of the most serions 
proportions, In order to force the coal owners to maintain 
the present standard of wages and forego certain contemplated 
reductions, the Miners’ Pederation. propose to throw 400,000 
miners out of work. As liery proprietors contend 
that a reduction of wages is made necessary by the fall in 
prices, the Federation will meet this argument by stopping 
the output and forcing prices up. Already there is an 
alarming rise in the market, and many industries are in peril 
of paralysis. Such an emergency demands compulsory 
arbitration, for the whole country cannot be made the victim 
of a feud between the miners and their employers, 


the c 


One of the peculiar perils of some manufacturing districts 
in the North of England has been, in former years, tlhe 
blowing-up of huge steam-engine boilers; another is the fall 
of towering, slenderly built brick chimneys, a sad instance of 
which took place in the West Riding of Yorkshire on 
Wednesday, Feb. 24, killing more than a dozen working people. 
It was at Cleckheaton, a small town between Bradford and 
Dewsbury, where the machine-factory of Messrs. Thornton, 
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FACTORY CHIMNEY AT CLECKHEATON, NEAR BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 


Brothers stands, adjoining that of Messrs. Barraclough, 
woollen-spinners and flannel-weavers. ‘The former had a 
chimney 150 ft. high, which was sound in the shaft, but its 
bottom part wanted repair from being somewhat burned out 
by the furnace fire. Repairs were in hand, and it was not 
thought unsafe; but down it fell upon the roof of Barra- 
clongh’s mill, crashing through four storeys, carrying down the 
floors, machinery, men, women, and girls. Eight girls or 
women, lying dead in the ruins, were found the same evening ; 
others have since been discovered. 

Lord Wantage’s Committee has reported on the condition of 
the Army. The recommendations practically correspond with 
the reforms which have been urged by Mr. Hanbury and others 
for years. For instance, it is suggested that recruits will 
be attracted by a clear seven shillings a week's pay without 
any compulsory stoppages, by a liberal allowance of 
clothing, which should remain the soldier's property, by 
the abolition of the charge for “sea kit” to troops 
sent out to India, by a more generous distribution of 
good-condnet badges, and by the employment of Army Reserve 
men and discharged soldiers in garrison work. These are 
sensible suggestions, and if they are carried out by the War 
Office we may be relieved in time from the discredit of a home 
army in which there is not a single effective battalion of 
infantry. 

The War Office proposes to establish a military camp and 
rifle range in the New Forest, greatly to the disgust of the 
Verderers, who have protested that the South of England 
ought to have been ransacked for another site before 
sacrilegious hapds were laid upon their domain. The con- 
troversy, if it has done nothing else, has made the general 
public acquainted with Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, who has 
hitherto filled the office of Chief Verderer without that recog- 
nition of his services which is due to every distinguished 
public servant. 

There will be no Newman statue at Oxford. The Duke of 
Norfolk and his committee have judiciously recognised the 
inexpediency of persevering with a project which aroused so 
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much opposition, in spite of the support accérded to it by a 
majority of the Oxford Town Council. There is no reason 
why the statue, if a memorial of Newman must take that form, 
should not be erected in London or Birmingham, thoug 
too zealous Protestant writes to the papers to say that no 
statue of a Roman Catholic prelate who seceded from the 
Anglican Church onght to be tolerated anywhere in England 
In the painful case in which Mrs 

with almost incredible cruelty to her children, 
been committed for trial. The magisterial inquiry disel 
some extraordinary testimony. On¢ e children is dead, 
and it is that the others, all of tender 
treated with systematic inhumanity, on 
for the good of their souls. 
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The German Emperor has once more created a decp 
in European political circles. On Feb, 24, being presen 
the annual banquet of the Brandenburger Diet, he delivered a 
speech which was quite as startling as any his Majesty has 
yet made. After expressing the pleasure he felt at being in 
the midst of his faithful Brandenburgers, the German Emperor 
went on to deplore the fact that there are people in Germany 
who are constantly grumbling and finding fault with what- 
ever the Government Let those grumblers shake the 
dust of Germany from their feet, and then they will be 
satisfied, and, at the same time, render their countrymen a 
service. Such was the advice the German Emperor gave to 
the discontented Germans. As for himself, he is convinced 
that whatever he does is right, and that those who oppose him 
are bound to be defeated. ‘“ My course is the right one,” said 
he, “and I shall continue to steer it.” 


does. 


The French Ministerial crisis has been ended ly the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet, which is the old one patched 
up. After M.de Freycinet, M. Rouvier, and 
M. Bourgeois had unsuccessfully tried their 
hands at Cabinet-making, M. Loubet managed 
to form an Administration composed of him- 
self as Premier and Minister of the Interior, 
M. de Freycinet as Minister of War, M. Ribot 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Rouvier as 
Minister of Finance, and M. Bourgeois as 
Minister of Public Instruction. The other 
portfolios are held by M. Rieard (Justice), 
M. Cavaignac (Marine), M. Develle (Agri- 
culture), M. Roche (Commerce), and M, Viette 
(Public Works). 


vill M. Loubet, the Premier, ; 
iH Montélimar, a Senator, and a former Minister 
HN) of Public Works, a post he occupied for a 
few months under M., Tirard, years 
ago. There are two remarkable features in the 
new Ministry. The first, which the 
observer at once, is that M. ¢ the 
strong man of French polities, left 
out ; the other, equally curious if less apparent, 
is that, although M. Loubet is Prime Minister, 
the Premiership is virtually held in commis- 
M. de Freycinet, M. Ribot, and M., 
who took advantage of the crisis to 
g namely, M, Constans. 
It goes without saying that M. 
very angry, and that he will leave no stone 
unturned to take his revenge at the earliest 
opportunity. With such an adversary, and 
considering that the Loubet not 
looked upon very favourably by the French 
people, it would be rash to say that it is likely 
I certainly think that itis not worth 
‘The May Day de- 
an unpleasant 


isa barrister, of 


some five 


strikes 
mnstans, 


has been 


sion by 
Bourgeois, 
ret rid of a hated rival 
Constans is 


Cabinet is 


to last. 
many months’ purchase, 
monstrations may prove in 
manner how unwise it was to oust M. Constans 
justat this moment, and bring about the fall 
of M. Loubet and his colleagues. 


A rather serious matter in connection with 
French politics is that a dead set seems to be 
made against President Carnot, who is 
proached with dilatoriness and want of judg- 
ment during the crisis, and accused of being 
too much under the influence of General 
sruyére, the Chief of the Presidential Military 
Household. ‘There is even a talk of bringing 
the matter under the notice of the Chamber, 
than which nothing could be more unwise 
and even unpatriotic. 


re- 


with 
birth 


The Parisians have been celebrating 
great enthusiasm the centenary of the 
of Rossini, who bad made Paris his home, and 
whom Paris and France had adopted as a 
favourite son. The most noteworthy incident 
of the commemoration, however, was the 
concert given at the house of Alboni, the 

who several pieces from “Il Barbiere,’ 
* Mosé,” and “Cenerentola,” before the most distinguished 
fashionable, and literary circle of guests gathered 
together for the occasion. 


great artist, sang 


artistic 


In Vienna as in Berlin there have been demonstrations by 
the unemployed ; but, contrary to what took place in the 
German capital, they passed off without giving rise to serions 
disturbances. Bread was given to the unemployed at tie 
office of a Socialist paper, and the Burgomaster of Vienna 
has caused to be distributed a sum of 1000 florins in the 
districts inhabited by the poorest artisans. Genuine sympathy 
with the suffering poor is felt by the Viennese, who are 
giving quantities of clothing and large sums of money for tlie 
relief of the unemployed. The Emperor has contributed a 
sum of 5000 florins. 

On Feb. 29 the negotiations between Great Britain and the 
United States with regard to the Behring Sea were brought to 
A treaty settling the points to be 
; Sir Julian Pauncefote, 

Of course, this treaty 


a satisfactory conclusion. 
submitted to arbitration was signed by 
the British Minister, and Mr. Blaine. 
will have to be ratified by the British Parliament and the Senate 
of the United States ; but the approval by both these Assemblies 
of that diplomatic instrument may be taken forgranted, Curi- 
ously enough, on the same day, the United States Supreme Court 
gave judgment in the W. P. Sayward case, which arose owt 
of the seizure by a United States revenue cutter of the W. P. 
Sayward, a Canadian sealing vessel, in the Beliring Sea, five 
years ago. The owners protested against the seizure, but the 
Alaska Court decided against them. 

What curious incidents may occur in the brief space of a 
week ! Seven days after he tried before the Greek 
Chamber of Deputies for alleged acts of maladministration, 
and acquitted, M. Tricoupis was summoned by the King, and 
entrusted with the task of forming a Ministry! A Minis- 
terial crisis bad occurred during the short interval, and 
M. Delyannis and his colleagues were compelled to retire. 
Details are wanting ; but the financial situation was, no doubt, 
the cause of the crisis, 
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THE NEW METROPOLITAN RIFLE RANGES AT STAINES. 
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The Watcher also was up; but he fell like a falling tree, and was the death of one. 


NADA THE LILY. 


BY H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


““KING SOLOMON’S MINES,” 


AUTHOR OF “SHE,” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
UMSLOPOGAAS BECOMES CHIEF OF THE PEOPLE OF THE AXE. 


Now, when Umslopogaas and Jikiza the Unconquered had 
come to the cattle kraal, they were set in its centre and there were 
ten paces between them. Umslopogaas was armed with the 
great shield and the light moon-shaped axe ; Jikiza carried the 
Groan-Maker and a small dancing shield, and, looking at the 
weapons of the two, people thought that this stranger would 
furnish no sport to the holder of the axe. 

** He is ill armed,’’ said an old man, ‘‘it should be other- 
wise—large axe, small shield. Jikiza is unconquerable, and 
the big shield will not help this long-legged stranger when 
Groaun-Maker rattles on the buffalo hide.’’ The old man spoke 
thus in the hearing of Galazi the Wolf, and Galazi thought 
that he spoke wisely, and sorrowed for the fate of his brother. 

Now the word was given, and Jikiza rushed on Umslopo- 
gaas, roaring, for his rage was great. But Umslopogaas did 
not stir till his foe was about to strike, then suddenly he leaped 
aside, and as Jikiza passed he smote him hard upou the back 


[AU Rights Reserved.) 


with the flat of his axe, making a great sound, for it was 
not his plan to try to kill Jikiza with this axe. Now a 
great shout of laughter went up from the hundreds of the 
people, and the heart of Jikiza nearly burst with rage 
because of the shame of that blow. Round he came like a 
bull that is mad, and once more rushed at Umslopogaas, who 
lifted his shield to meet him. Then, of a sudden, just when 
the great axe leapt on high, Umslopogaas uttered a cry as of 
fear, and, turning, fled before the face of Jikiza. Now once 
more the shout of laughter went up, while Umslopogaas fled 
swiftly, and after him rushed Jikiza, blind with fury. Round 
and about the kraal sped Umslopogaas, scarcely a spear’s 
length ahead of Jikiza, and he ran keeping his back to 
the sun as much as might be, that he might watch the shadow 
of Jikiza. A second time he sped round, while the people 
cheered the chase as hunters cheer a dog which pursues a buck. 
So cunningly did Umslopogaas run, that, though he seemed 
to reel with weakness in such fashion that men thought his 
strength was gone, yet he went ever faster and faster, drawing 
Jikiza after him. 


ETC, 


Now, when Umslopogaas knew by the breathing of his fos 
and by the staggering of his shadow that his strength was spent, 
suddenly he made as though he were about to fall himself, and 
stumbled out of the path far to the right, and as he stumbled 
he let drop his great shield full in the way of Jikiza’s feet. 
Then it came about that Jikiza, rushing blindly on, caught 
his feet in the shield and fell headlong to earth. Umslopogaas 
saw, and swooped on him like an eagle on a dove. Before men 
could so much as think, he had seized the axe Groan-Maker, 
and with a blow of the steel he held had severed the thong of 
leather which bound it to the wrist of Jikiza, and had sprung 
back, holding the great axe aloft, and casting down his own 
weapon Now, the watchers saw all the 
cunning of his fight, and those of them who hated Jikiza 
shouted aloud. But others were silent. Slowly Jikiza gath- 
ered himself from the ground, wondering if he were still alive, 
and as he rose he grasped the little axe of Umslopogaas, and, 
looking at it, he wept. But Umslopogaas held up the great 
Groan-Maker, the iron Chieftaines:, and examined its curved 
points of blue s , the gouge that stands behind it, and 


upon the ground 
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The brethren lted together, and held that 
i0uld be in better than if they went up one by one 

So be it,’’ they said, and the counsellors assented 

Now, as he fled round and round, Umslopogaas had seen 
the face of Galazi, his brother, in the throng, and knew that h« 
dto share the fight «aloud that he whom he 
ind who would stand back to back with him in 
the fray, theirs, should be the first after him 
unong the People of the Axe And as he called, he walked 
down the line mning the faces of all, till he came to 

» Galazi stood leaning on the Watcher. 

‘* Here is a fellow who bears a 
I mslopogaas ** How are you named, fellow 

‘lam named Wolf,”’ said Galazi. 

‘Say, now, Wolf, are you willing to stand back to back 
in this fray of two against ten? If victory is ours, 
you shall be next to me among this people.”’ 

** Better L love the wild woods and the mountain’s breast 
than the kraals of men and the kiss of wive Axebearer,’’ 
answered Galazi ‘Yet, because you have shown yourself a 
warrior of might, and to taste again of the joy of battle, I will 
stand back to back with you, Axebearer, and this matter 
ended -- 

**A bargain, Wolf !”’ cried Umslopogaas, and they walked 
ride by side—a mighty pair !—till they came to the centre 
of the cattle kraal. All there looked on them wondering, and 
it came into the thoughts of some that these were none other 
than the Wolf-Brethren who dwelt upon the Ghost Mountain. 

**Now axe Groan-Maker and club Watcher are come 
together, Galazi,’’ said Umslopogaas as they walked, “and I 
think that few can stand before them.”’ 

* Some shall find it so,"" answered Galazi. At the least, 
the fray will be merry, and what matter how frays end?’ 

Ay,”’ said Umslopogaas, ** victory is good, but death ends 
all and is best of all.”’ 

Then they spoke of the fashion in whieh they should fight, 
and Umslopoguaas looked curiously at the axe he carried, and 
at the point on its hammer, balancing it in his hand. When 
he had looked long, the pair took their stand back to back in 
the centre of the kraal, and people saw that Umslopogaas held 
the axe in a fashion, its curved bladk inwards 
towards his breast, and the hollow point turned towards th 
fo Phe ten brethren gathered themselves together, shaking 
their asseguis ; five of them stood before Umslopogaas and fiv 
before Galazi the Wolf hey 
with rage and shams 

** Now nothing except witchcraft can save 
a counsellor to one who stood by him 

‘Yet there is virtue in the axe,’’ answered th« 
for the club, it seems that I know it I think it 
Watcher of the Fords, and woe to those who stand bet 
Watcher. I myself him aloft when I was y 
moreover, these are no cravens who hold the axe and club 
are but lads, indeed, yet they have drunk wolf's milk.’ 

Meanwhile, an aged man drew near to speak the word of onset ; 
it was that same man who had set out the law to Umslopogaas 
He must give the signal by throwing up a spear, and when it 
struck the ground, then the fight should begin. The old man 
took the spear and threw it, but his hand was weak, and h« 
cast so clumsily that it fell among the sons of Jikiza, who 
stood before Umslopogaas, causing them to open up to let it 
pass between them, and drawing the eyes of all ten of them to 
it. But Umslopogaas watched for the touching of the spear 
only, being careless where it touched. As the point of it kissed 
the earth, he said a word, and lo! Umslopogaas and Galazi, 
not waiting for the onslaught of the ten, as men had thought 
they must, sprang forward, cach at the line of foes who were 
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u raas leaped aside, and as it sped 
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its head flew on, wounding Galazi in the flank. 

Phen he who had thrown the spear turned to fly, for his hands 
were empty, and the others followed swiftly, for the heart 
was out of them, and they dared to do battle with these two 
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left for us to kill, Galazi,’’ said 
“Ah, that was a cunning 
so fast, 
you peace ; you shall live to sweep my 
fields with the other women of my 
kraal. Now, counsellors, the fighting is done, so let us to the 
chief's hut, where Masilo waits us,”’ and he turned and went 
with Galazi, and after him followed all the people, wondering 
id in silence 

When he reached the hut Umslopogaas sat himself down 
in the place where Jikiza had sat that morning, and the maid 
Zinita to him with a wet cloth and washed the wound 
that the spear had made He thanked her; then she 
would have washed Galazi’s wound also, and that was deeper, 
but Galazi roughly bade her to let him be, as he would have 
no woman meddling with his wounds. For neither then nor 
aut any other time did Galazi turn to women, but he hated 
Zinita most of them all. 

Then Umslopogaas spoke to Masilo the Pig, who sat before 
him with a frightened face, saying, ‘‘ It seems, O Masilo, that 
have sought this maid Zinita in marriage, and against 
her will, persecuting her. Now, I had intended to kill 
you as an offering to her anger, but there has been enough 
blood-letting to-day. Yet you shall give a marriage gift to 
this girl, whom I myself will take in marriage’: you shall give 
a hundred head of cattle. Then get you gone from among the 
People of the Axe, lest a worse thing befall you, Masilo the 
gh 


mslopogaa 
ght! Ho! 
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huts and to plough my 
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So Masilo rose up and went, and his face was green with 
fear, but he paid the hundred head of cattle and fled towards 
the kraal of Chaka. Zinita watched him and she was 
glad of it, and because the Slaughterer had named her for his 
Wite. 

‘I am well rid of Masilo,”’ she said aloud, in the hearing 
of Galazi, ‘‘ but I had been better pleased to see him dead 


Zo, 


before me 

‘This woman has a fierce heart,’’ thought Galazi, ‘‘ and 
she will bring no good to Umslopogaas, my brother.”’ 

Now the counsellors and the captains of the People of the 
Axe konzaed to him whom they named the Slaughterer, doing 
homage to him as chief and holder of the axe, and also they did 
homage to the axe itself. So Umslopogaas became chief over 
this people, and their number was many, and he grew great 
and fat in cattle and wives, and none dared to gainsay him. 
From time to time, indeed, a man ventured to stand up before 
him in fight, but none could conquer him, and in a little while 
no one sought to face Groan-Maker when he lifted himself to 
pe ck 
Galazi also was great among the people, but dwelt with 
them little, for best he loved the wild woods and the mountain’s 
breast, and often, as of old, he swept at night across the forest 
and the plains, and the howling of the ghost-wolves went 
with him. 

But henceforth Umslopogaas the Slaughterer hunted very 
rarely with the wolves at night; he slept at the side of Zinita, 


and she loved him much and bore him children. 


CHAPTER X¥YIII. 
THE CURSE OF RBALEKA. 
Now, my father, my story winds back again as a river bends 
towards its source, and I tell of those events which happened 
at the king’s kraal of Gibamaxegu, which you white people 
kraal that is called ‘* Pick-out-the-old- 


name Gibbeclack, the 
it Chaka murdered all the aged who 


men,*’ for it was there thi 
were unfit for war. 

After I, Mopo, had stood before the king, and he had 
given me new wives and fat cattle and a kraal to dwell in, the 
Unandi, the Great Mother Elephant, Mother of the 
Heavens, were gathered together from the ashes of my huts, 
and because all could not be found, some of the bones of 
my wives were collected also to make up the number. But 
Chaka never knew this. When all were brought together, a 
great pit was dug and the bones were set out in order in the 
pit and buried; but not alone, for round them were placed 
twelve maidens of the servants of Unandi, and these maidens 
were covered over with the earth, and left to die in th 
pit by the bones of Unandi, their mistress. Moreover, all those 
who were present at the burial were made into a regiment and 
commanded that they should dwell by the grave for the space 
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of a year. ‘‘hey were many, wy tatuer, but I was not one of 
them. Also Chaka gave orders that no crops should be sown 
that year, that the milk of the cows should be spilled upon th: 
md, and that no woman shoull give birth to a child for a 
and that if any should dare to bear children, then 

hould be slain and their husbands with them. And 

my father, and grcat sorrow came upon the 


- a little while there was quiet, and Chaka went 
i , and he wept often, and we who waited on him 
wept al we walked, till at length it came about by use 
that we weep without ceasing for many hours. No 
angry Woman cah weep as we we pt In those days; 1t Was an art, 
my father, for the teaching of which I received many cattle, for 
woe to him who had no tears in those days. Then it was al.o 
that Chaka sent out the captain and fifty soldiers to search for 
Umslopogaas, for, though he said nothing more to me of this 
matter, he did not believe all the tale that I had told him of 
the death of Umslopogaas in the jaws of a lion and the tale 
of those who were with me. How that company fared at the 
hands of Umslopogaas and of Galazi the Wolf, and at the 
fangs of the people black and grey, I have told you, my father 
None of them ever came back again. In after Cays it was 
reported to the king that these soldicrs were missing, neve) 
having returned, but he only laughed, saying that the lion 
which ate Umslopogaas, son of Mopo, was a fierce one, and 
had eaten them also. 

At last came the night of the new 
night to be followed by a more dreadful morrow. I 
kraal of Chaka, and he put his arm about my neck and ¢ 
and wept for his mother, whom he had murdered, and I groaned 
also, but I did not weep, because it was dark, and on the 
morrow I must weep much in the sight of the king and men. 
Therefore, I spared my tears, lest they should fail me in my 
need, 

\ll night long the people drew on from evcry side towards 
the kraal, and, as they came in thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, they filled the night with their cries, till it seemed as 
though the whole world were mourning, and loudly. None 
might cease their crying, and none dared to drink so much as a 
water. The daylight came, and Chaka rose, saying, 
us go forth, Mopo, and look on those who mourn 


could 


moon, it dreadful 
sat in the 
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with us.’’ So we went out, and after us came men armed 
with clubs to do the bidding of the king. 

Outside the kraal the people wert gathered, and their 
number was countless as the leaves upon the trees. On every 
side the land was black with them, as at times the veldt is 
black with game. When they saw the king they ceased from 
their howling and sang the war-song, then once again they 
howled, and Chaka walked among them weeping. Now, my 
father, the sight became dreadful, for, as the sun rose higher 
the day grew hot, and utter weariness came upon the people, 
who were packed together like herds of cattle, and, though 
oxen slain in sacrifice lay around, they might neither eat nor 
drink. Some fell to the ground and were trampled to death, 
others took much snuff to make them weep, others stained 
their eyes with saliva, others walked to and tro, their tongucs 
hanging from their jaws, while groans broke from their parched 
throats. 

‘* Now, Mopo, we shall learn who are the wizards that have 
brought these ills upon us,’’ said the king, ‘‘ and who are true- 
hearted men.”’ 

As he spoke we came upon a man, achief of renown. He was 
named Zwaumbana, chief of the Amabovus, and with him were 
his wives and followers. This man could weep no mcre; he 
gasped with thirst and heat. The king looked at him 

**See, Mopo,’’ he said, ‘‘see that brute who has no 
for my mother who is dead! Oh, the monster without a heart! 
Shall such as he live to look upon the sun, while I and thou must 
weep, Mopo? Never! never! Take him away, and all those 
who are with him! Take them away, the people without 
hearts, who do not weep because my mother is dcad by witch- 
craft !’’ 

And Chaka walked on weeping, and I followed also weep- 
ing, but the chief Zwaumbana and those with him were all 
slain by those who do the bidding of the king, and the slayers 
also must weep as they slew. Presently we came upon another 
man, who, seeing the king, took snuff secretly to bring tears 
to his eyes. But the glance of Chaka was quick, and he noted it. 

‘** Look at him, Mopo,’’ he said, ‘‘look at the wizard who 
has no tears, though my mother is dead by witchcraft. ce, 
he takes snuff to bring tears to his eyes that are dry with 
wickedness. Take him away, the heartless brut Oh, take 
him away !”’ 

So this one also was killed, and these were but the first of 
thousands, for presently Chaka grew mad with wickedness, 
with fury, and with the lust of blood. He walked to and fro 
weeping, going now and again into his hut to drink beer, and 

I with him, for he said that we who sorrowed must have food. 
And ever as he walked he would wave his arm or his assegai, 
saying, ‘‘Take them away, the heartless brutes, who do not 
weep becanse my mother is dead,’’ and those who chanced to 
stand before his arm were killed, till at length the slayers could 
slay no more, and themselves were slain, because their strength 
had failed them, and they had no more tears. And I also, I 
must slay, lest if I slew not I should myself be slain. 

And now, at length, the people also went mad with their 
thirst and the fury of their fear. They fell upon each other, 
killing each other; every man who had a foe sought him out 
and killed him. None were spared, the place was but a 
shambles; there on that day died full seven thousand men, and 
still Chaka walked weeping among them, saying, ‘* ‘Take 
them away, the heartless brutes, take them away!’’ Yet, my 
father, therewas cunning in his cruelty, for though he destroyed 
many for sport alone, also he slew on this day all those whom 
he hated or whom he feared. 

At length the night came down, the sun sank red that day, 
all the sky was like blood, and blood was all the earth beneath. 
Then the killing ceased, because none had now the strength to 
kill, and the people lay panting in heaps upon the ground, 
the living and the dead together. I looked at them, and 
saw that if they were not allowed to eat and drink, before day 
dawned again the most of them would be dead, and I spoke to 
the king, for I cared little in that hour if I lived or died; even 
my hope of vengeance was forgotten in the sickness of my hcart 

‘*A mourning indeed, UO King,’ I said, ‘‘a merry mourn- 
ing for true-hearted men, but for wizards a mourning such as 
they do not love. I think that thy sorrows are avenged, O 
King, thy sorrows and mine also.”’ 

‘*Not so, Mopo,’? answered the king, ‘‘this is but the 
beginning ; our mourning was merry to-day, it shall be merrier 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘*To-morrow, O King, 
land will be swept of men.”’ 

‘* Why, Mopo, son of Makedama? Buta few have p-rished 
of all the thousands who are gathered together. Number the 
people and they will not be missed.”’ 

‘* But a few have died beneath the assegai and«the kerrie, 
O King. Yet hunger and thirst shall finish the spear’s work. 
The people have neither eaten nor drunk for a day and a night, 
and for a day and a night they have wailed and m>saned. 
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few will be left to mourn; for the 
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Look without, Black One, there they lie in heaps with the dead. 
By to-morrow’s light they also will be dead or dying.”’ 

Now, Chaka thought awhile and he saw that the work 
would go too far, leaving him but a small people over whom to 
rule. 

‘“* It is hard, Mopo,”’ he said, ‘‘ that thou and I must mourn 
alone over our woes while these dogs feast and make merry. 
Yet, because of the gentleness of my heart, I will deal a ntly 
with them. Go out, son of Makedama, and bid my children 
eat and drink, if they have , 
the heart, for this mourning 
is ended. Searcely will 
Unandi, my mother, sleep 
well, seeing that littl 
blood has been shed upon 
her grave—surely her spirit 
will huunt my dreams. Yet, 
bec of the gentleness of 
art, I declare this 
ended. Let my 

likiren eat drink, if, 
indeed, they have the heart 

‘* Happy are the people 
ver whom such a king is 

*T said in answer. Then 
I went out and told the 
words of Chika to the chiefs 
and ot 
the left 
l the goodness 
But the most 
king the dew 
s, and rushed 


AUS 
he 


Mourning 


my 


and 


ana captams those 
them who had 


hh praise 


voice 
to tin 
of the king 
gave ovel 


ir stick 


their 
wer 
the 


1 ink 
of them 
death 


Lill. 
trampled 
water. 
\fterwards I 
night best; it was not well, 
father, for I knew that 
Chaka not yet glutted 
With slaughter 
Qn th 


Sot 
to in 


slept as I 


lV 
wa 
morrow many of 
people went back to 
homes, having sought 
from the king, others 
away the dead to the 
| ot and yet 
others were sent out in impis 
io kill such as had not 
to the mourning of the king. 
When midday was passed, 
Chaka said that he would 
walk, and ordered me and 
ther of his indunas and ser- 
vants to walk with him. We 
went on in silence, the king 
leaning on my shoulder as on 
ick. “What of thy 
Mopo,”’ he said at 
‘what of the Lan- 
tribe? Were they at 
iny mourning? I did not see 
them.”’ 

Then I answered that I 
did not know; they had been 
ummoned, but the way was 
long and the time short for 
so many to march so far. 

‘** Dogs should run swiftly 
their master calls, 
Mopo, my servant,’’ said 
Chaka, and the dreadful 
light came into his eyes that 
never shone in the of 
any other man. Then I grew 
theart, my father ay, 
though I loved my _ people 
little, and they had driven 
away, [ grew ck at 
Now we had come to 
au spot where there is a great 
rift of black rock, and the 
name of that riftis U’ Donga- 
lu-ka-Tatiyana. On either 
side of this rift the ground 
slopes steeply down towards 
its yawning lips, and from 
its end a man may the 
open country. Here Chaka 
sat down at the end of the 
rift, pondering. Presently 

fooxead up and saw a vast 
multitude of men, women, 
ildren, who wound 
like a snake across the plain 
beneath towards the kraal 
Gibamaxegu, 

‘* Methinks, Mopo,”’ said 
‘that by the colour 
shields, yonder 
the Langeni tribe 
thine own pe ople, Mopo.”’ 
“It is my people, O 
[ answered. 
Chaka sent 
running swiftly, 
them summon the 
ople to him where 
Other messengers 
to the kraal, 

\ispering in their ears, but 
he said I did not know 
‘ n. 

Now, for a while, Chaka 
watched the long black snake 
of men winding towards him acros 

ngers met them and the snake b 
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then 
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bones, 


come 


when 


eves 


sick 
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heart. 
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King, 
Then 
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also 
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s] ype ot 


th pl in till 
gan limb the 
1e hill. 


How many are these peopl 


of thine, Mopo?”’ 
King 

‘‘T know not, O Elephant,’’ I answered, ‘‘ who hav 
them formany years. Perhapsthey number three full regiments.” 

‘ Nay, more,’’ said the king; ‘‘ what thinkest thou, Mi po, 
would this people of thine fill the rift behind us ind he 
nodded at the gulf of stone. 

Now, my father, I trembled in 
purpose of Chaka; but I could find 
tongue clove to the roof of my mouth, 


not seen 


all my flesh, s 
no words t« 


THE 


They beqan to fail in 
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“The people are many,’’ said Chaka, ‘‘ yet, Mopo, 
thee fifty head of cattle that they will not fill the donga.”’ 

‘** The king is pleased to jest,’’ I said. 

‘Yea, Mopo, I Jest; yetasa jest take thou the bet 

** As the king wills,’’ [ murmured—who could not refuse. 
Now the people of my tribe drew near: at their head was an 
old man, with white hair and beard, and, looking at him, 
I knew him for my father, Makedama. When lh 
within earshot of the king, he gave him the royal salu 


a torrent of men, women, and children, far back into the 


and knees, crawling toward 
praising him as he came. All 
also fell upon their hands and 
aloud, and the sound of their 
a great thunder. 

At length Makedama, my father, writhing on his breast 
like a snake, lay before the majesty of the king. Chaka bad 
him rise, and greeted him kindly; but all the thousands of th 
people yet lay upon their breasts beating the dust with their 
heads 

‘Rise, Makedama, my child, 
Langeni,’’ said Chaka, ‘‘ and t 
conung to my mourning *”’ 


te, and fell upon his hands 
and /onsaed to the king, 
inds ot the peopl 
and praised the king 
praising was like the sound of 
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father of 
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mi thou late 


came 
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“The way was far, O King,’’ answered Makedama, my 
father, who did not know me. ‘ The way was far, and the 
time short Moreover, the women and the children grew 
weary and footsore, and they are weary in this hour,”’ 

‘Speak not of it, Makedama, my child,’’ said the king 
"Surely thy heart mourned and that of thy people, and T 
they shall rest from their weariness. Say, are they here every 
oh 

** Every one, ils 


ittie 


are wanting. My kra 
desolate, the « 

dcr untended 
birds pick 


none 
are 
wal 
hi 
guard a crop 
“It is well, Makedan 
uthful vant! 
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Lips of the rnift.’’ 

So Makedama, my fath 
bade the people do the bid- 
ding of the king, 
he nor the induna 
purpose, but I, 
his wicked heart, 

peopl 
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Slowly, 
he clambered to the le 
the rift and stood 
Wis SO deep and 
that the light ircely 
to reach to where he stood 
for I could only see the white 
ot his hair gleaming far down 
Ih hadows 
Then, standing far be- 
neath, he lifted up his voice, 
and it. reached the thou ie 
of those who clustered upon 
the slopes. It seemed still 
and small, yet it came to 
them faintly like the voice of 
speaking from a 
tain-top In 4 time of 
: Mourn, childre 
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world ! 
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Which was refused to 
im many a year 


before 


ntly ** See here i 
where 
find 
Full 


a little spa 

one more may 
room to sieveep 
to the brim is thi 
corn + chamber with 
the ears of death, in 
which no living grain 


is left Yet there is 
one little space, and 
is there not one to 


fill it Are all the 
tribe of the Langeni 


dead indeed ?*’ 

‘There is one, O 
King !’’ I answered 
‘“*T am of the tribe 
of the Langeni, let 
my carcase fill the 
place = 

“Nay, Mopo, 
nay ! Who then 


should take the bet ? 
Moreover, I slay thee 
not, for it is against 
my oath. Also, do 
we not mourn to- 
gether, thou and I?"’ 

** There 18 no 
other left living of 
the tribe of the Lan- 
geni, O King! Th 
bet is lost; it shall 
be paid.’ 


‘*T think that 
there is another,”’ 
said Chaka. ‘ There 
is a sister to thee and 
me, Mopo. Ah, see, 
she comes !’’ 

I looked up, my 
father, and I saw 
this: I saw Baleka, 








my sister, walking 
towards us, and on 
her shoulders was a 


kaross of wild-cat 


skins, and behind 
her were two sol- 
diers. She walked 


proudly, holding her head high, and her step was like the 
step of a queen. Now she saw the sight of death, for the 
dead lay before her like black water in a sunless pool. A 
moment she stood shivering, having guessed all, then walked 
on and stood before Chaka 

** What is thy will with me, O King?” she said. 

** Thou art come in a good hour, sister,’’ said Chaka, turn- 
ing his eyes from hers. ‘‘ It is thus: Mopo, my servant and 
thy brother, made a bet with me, a bet of cattle. It was a 
little matter that we wagered on—as to whether the people of 
the Langeni tribe—thine own tribe, Baleka, my sister—would 
fill yonder place, U’ Donga-lu-ka-Tatiyana. When they heard 
of the bet, my sister, the people of the Langeni hurled them- 
selves into the rift by thousands, being eager to put the matter 
to the proof. And now it seems that thy brother has lost the 
bet, for there is yet place for one yonder ere the rift is full 
Then my sister, thy brother Mopo brought it to my mind that 
there was still one of the Langeni tribe left upon the earth, 
who, should she sleep in that place, would turn the bet in his 
favour, and prayed me to send for her. So, my sister, as I 
would not take that which I have not won, I have done so, and 
now do thou go apart and talk with Mopo, thy brother, alone 
upon this matter, as once before thou didst talk when a child was 


‘7? 


born to thee, my sister | 
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Dale : no ] 1 of t) ls of ¢ ka which he 
poke of me, for she knew his meaning well. Only she looked 
! ! Iie he a 

I] t thou sleep from this night forth, Chaka, 
t 1 come to a land where no sleep is. I have 

Chal vy and heard, and of idden he q d, growing 

il iin! heart, and turned his head awa 
Mopo, my brother iid Baleka, ‘‘ let us speak together 
for the last time ; it is the king’s word.”’ 

So I drew apart with Buleka, my sister, and a spear was in 

ind. We stood together alone by the people of the dead, 

1 Baleka threw the « r of the ] bout her bi and 
poke to me swiftly from beneath its shadow 

‘*What did I say to youa while ago, M por It has come 
to pass Swear to me that you will live on and that this same 
hand of your ull take iweance for me.”’ 

I swear it, my ter 
S r to me that when the vengeance is done you will 
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JULIA, LADY PEEL. 
Julia, Lady Peel, whose graceful portrait by Sir Thomas 
one of the attractions of the Victorian Exhi- 
one of the most beautiful and attractive 
women of her day. She was the daughter of a distinguished 
Indian officer, General Sir John Floyd, who, as colonel of the 
19th Light Dragoons, had been second in command at the 
taking of Seringapatam, He was created a baronet in 1816, 
and in June 1820 his second daughter, Julia, was married to 
Sir Robert Peel, who two years previously had resigned the Irish 
Secretaryship in Lord Liverpool’s Administration. For some 
time after his marriage Peel kept aloof from the cabals which 
raged round the throne after the death of George III.; but 
on the decease of Castlereagh he returned to office, and from 
that time until his death, in 1850, was the foremost figure in 
the House of Commons. His marriage was a thoroughly 
happy one, and although Lady Peel, as she said of herself, 
was no politician, she became her husband’s most intimate 
confidante in all 
public affairs. The 
brilliant careers of 
| her numerous family 
are the best testi- 
mony to her devotion 
as mother, each of 
her having 
attained distinction 
in his respective 
position. Her eldest 
son, the present Sir 
tobert Peel, before 
he turned to political 
life, was a diplomat- 
ist of great promise, 


Lawrence is 


bition, was 


sons 


and in the House of 
Commons attained 
high reputation 
as a speaker, be- 


coming Chief Secre- 
tary forIreland, Sir 
Frederick Peel, the 
Chief Railway Com- 
missioner, was an 
able administrator, 
and, as Secretary to 
the Treasury, brought 
about many import- 
ant financial reforms, 
Sir William Peel, 
captain in the Royal 
Navy, earned the 
highest praise as 
Commander of the 
Naval Brigade 
before Sebastopol, 
and again during the 
Indian Mutiny dis- 
tinguished himself 


by his conspicuous 
bravery. Her 
youngest son is the 


present Speaker of 
the House of Com- 
mons, and fills with 
dignity theimportant 


post of the “ First 
Commoner.” During 
her husband's life- 
time Lady Peel, at 


Whitehall Gardens 
and at Drayton 
Manor, did the duties 
of hostess in a man- 
ner which excited 
the warmest admira- 
tion of all who were 
brought in contact 
with her. M.Guizot, 
who cannot be re- 
garded as a partial 
witness, bears 
timony to the charm 
which she shed 
over her household. 
The coldness and 
reserve which marked 
Sir Robert Peel in his 
public life melted 
away under home in- 
fluences and in the 
society of his wife 
and children. The 
story of his death has 
been often told. On 
July 2, 1850, he 
left his house in 
apparently good 
health, but on re- 
turning from the 
House of Commons, 
the horse on which he 
was riding suddenly 


tes- 





JULIA, LADY PEEL. 


FROM THE PICTURE By SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, IN THE VICTORIAN EXHIBITION, 


seek out my son Umslopogaas if he still lives, and bless him in 
my name.”’ 

**T swear it, my sister.’ 

‘** Fare you well, Mopo! We have always loved each other 
much, and now all fades, and it seems to me that once more 
we are little children playing about the kraals of the Langeni. 
So may we play again in another land! Now, Mopo’’—and 
she looked at me steadily, and with great eyes—‘‘ I am weary. 
I would join the spirits of my people. I hear them calling in 
my ears. It is finished.’’ 


For the rest, I will not tell it to you, my father 
To be continued. 





The Manchester Ship Canal, by the directors’ latest report, 
will cost £1,800,000 more than has yet been spent, including 
the whole of the share capital, £8,000,000, fully paid up, 
the loan from the Manchester City Corporation, of which 
£1,500,000 has been received, and £2,000,000 raised by mort- 
gage debentures. The docks at Manchester are completed, 
and the Salford docks are nearly completed. The total 
area of land purchased is 4480 acres, costing one million 
of money. 








“ swerved, and its rider 
fell heavily. He was 
able to reach his 
house, had seemingly 
rallied, but on meet- 

ing Lady Peel he again swooned, and never perfectly recovered 

consciousness. Ten days later, when Lord John Russell proposed 
that a monument should be erected in Westminster Abbey to 
the memory of his great rival, he added that the Queen had 
expressed the wish to confer on Lady Peel the rank of Vis- 
countess, asin the case of Canning’s widow. Lady Peel respect- 
fully declined this honour, desiring to bear no other name 
than that under which her husband had been known, in this 
conforming to his wishes that no member of his family should 
be recompensed for the services he might have rendered to his 
country. Lady Peel survived until 1859, preserving the respect 
and affection with which she had been regarded throughout 
her long and useful life. The portrait, of whicha reproduction 
is here given, was painted by Lawrence at the very zenith of 
his fame, and at the best period of his work. It was exhibited 
at the exhibition of the Royal Academy in 1827, with half a 
dozen other works by the President. The motive of the 
portrait of Lady Peel was obviously inspired by the “ Chapeau 
de Poil” of Rubens, to which it might serve as a companion 
picture. In the opinion of contemporary critics it was the 
most successful of the President’s works ; and it was not less 
satisfactory to the Secretary of State. The relations between 


By permission of Messrs 


Sir Robert Peel and Lawrence which arose out of this com- 
mission were honourable for both. 
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THE TRAMP ABROAD AGAIN. 


By MARK TWAIN, 
AN AUSTRIAN HEALTH FACTORY (Continued). 
I didn’t here to take baths; I only came to look 
around. Sut first one person and then another began to 
throw out hints, and pretty soon I was a good deal concerned 
about myself. One of these goutees here said I had a gouty 
look about the eye; next who has catarrh of the 


come 


a person 


was built like and is k 


other was buili 


a gqasometer, 


, 
af them 


One ¢ 
little dim sort of 
before, but I did 
for heart disease 


notice a 

I hadn't 

seem to notice it then. A man that’s here 
said he wouldn’t come downstairs so fast if he had my build 
and aspect. A person with an old-gold complexion said a man 
died here in a mud-bath last week that had a petrified liver— 
good deal such a looking man as I am, and the same initials. 


intestines asked me if I didn’t 


stomach-ache when I sneezed. 


And so on and so on. 

Of course, there was nothing to be uneasy about, and I 
wasn’t what you may call really uneasy; but I was not feeling 
very well—that is, not brisk—and I bed. I sup- 
pose that that was not a good idea, because then they had me. 


went to 


I started in at the supper end of the mill, and went through. 
I am said to be all right now, and free from disease, but this 
does not surprise me. What I have been through in these 
two weeks would free a person of pretty much everything in 
| there—any loose thing, any unattached 


bon: /. Ga 


him that wasn’t nail 


fragment of meat, or morals, or disease, or pro- 
pensities, or accomplishments, or what not. And I don't 
but that I feel well enough; I feel better than I would if I 
were dead, I reckon. And besides, they say that I am going 


to build up now, right along and be all right. I am 


say 


ant com 





ve to veduce his g rth; the 


like a derrick, and is here to fat up. 


here are dressed like human beings, and so there may be 
more of them than I imagine. Fifteen priests dressed like 
these could not attract as much of your attention as would one 
priest at Aix-les-Bains. You cannot pull your eye loose from 
the French priest so long as he is in sight, his dress is so 
fascinatingly ugly. 
A SINGULAR CLIMATE. 
I seem to be wandering from the subject, but Iam not. This 
is the coldest place I ever saw, and about the wettest too. 
This August seems like an English November to me. Rain? 
why it seems to like to rain here. It seems 
to rain every time there is a chance. You 
are strictly required to be out airing and 
exercising Whenever the sun is shining; so 
I hate to see the sun shine, because I hate 
air and exercise—duty-air and duty-exercise 
taken for medicine. It seems ungenuine, 
out of season, degraded to sordid utilities, 
a subtle spiritual something gone from it 
which one can’t describe in words, but 
don't understand ? With that 
thing gone, what is left is but canned air, 


you some- 
canned exercise, and you don’t want it. 

When the for a 
moments or a few hours, these 
people swarm out and _ flock 
through the streets And over the 
hills and through the pine woods, 
and make the most of the chance; 
and I have flocked out, too, on 
some of these occasions, but, as 
rule, I stay in and try to 
warm. 

And what is there for means, 
besides heavy clothing and rugs, 
and the polished white tomb that 
stands lofty and heartless in the 
corner and thinks it is a 
Of all the creations of human in- 
sanity this thing is the most for- 
bidding. Whether it is heating the 
room or isn’t, its expression is the 
indifference. You 
can’t tell is doing without going and 
putting your hand on it. They burn little hand- 
fuls of kindlings in it, no substantial wood and no 


sun does shine few 


stove ? 


same — cold 
which it 


coal. 

The fire burns out every fifteen minutes, and there 
is no way to tell when this has happened. On these 
dismal days, with the rain steadily falling, it is no 
better company than a corpse. A roaring hickory 
fire, with the cordial flames leaping up the chimney- 
but I think of such things, they make a 
person This is a most strange place to 
come to get rid of disease. 

That is what you think, most of the time. But 
in the intervals, when the sun shines, and you are 
tramping the hills and are comparatively warm, you 
get to be neutral, maybe even friendly. I went up 
to the Aussichtthurm the other day. This is a tower 
which stands on the summit of a hemlock 
mountain a tower which there isn’t the least 
use for, because the view is as good at the base of it 
as itis at the top of it. But Germanic people are 
just mad for views; they never can get enough of a 

view. If they owned Mont Blane 
they would build a tower on top of 
it. 

The roads up that mountain 
through that hemlock forest 
hard-packed and smooth, and the 
grades are easy and comfortable. 
They are for walkers, not for car- 
riages. You move through deep 
silence and twilight, and you seem 
to be in a million-columned temple ; 
whether you look up the hill or 
down it you catch glimpses of dis- 
tant figures flitting without sound, 
appearing and disappearing in the 
dim distances among the stems of 
the trees, and it is all very spectral 
and solemn and impressive. Now and then 
the gloom is accented and siz d-up to your 
comprehension in a striking way : 


must not 


homesick. 


steep 
here ; 


are 


a ray of 
sunshine finds its way down through, and 
suddenly calls your attention, for where it 
falls, far up the hill-slope in the brown 


duskiness, it lays a stripe that has a glaré 
i 





teli which it is doing wi ut going and puiling 


not saying anything, but I wish I had enough of my diseases 
back to make me aware of myself, and enough of my habits 
to make it worth while to live. To have nothing the matter 
with you and no habits is pretty tame, pretty colourless. It 
is just the way a saint feels, I reckon; it is, at least, the way 
he looks. I saint. That 
that you see very few priests around here, and yet, as I[ 
have already said, this whole big enterprise is owned and 
managed by a convent, The few priests one does see 


never could stand a reminds me 


like lightning. The utter stillness of th 
forest depths, the soundless hush, the total 
absence of stir or motion of any kind in leaf 


or branch, are things which we have no 
experience of at 


for in 


home, and consequently 
no nan language. At 
there would be the plaint of insects and the 
birds, 
would quiver the foliage. Here it is th 
stillness of death. This is what the 
Germans are for ever talking about, dream- 


our home 


twittering of and vagrant breezes 


band 7 
~ ing about, and despairingly trying to catch 

and imprison in a poem or a picture or a song—their adored 
Waldeinsamkeit, loneliness of the woods. But how catch it? 
It has not a body, it is a spirit. We don’t talk about it in 
America, or dream of it, or sing about it, because we haven't 
it. Certainly there is something wonderfully alluring about 
it, beguiling, dreamy, unworldly. Where the gloom is softest 
and richest and the peace and stillness deepest, 
the side of that hemlock mountain a spot where Goethe used 
to sit and dream is marked by a granite obelisk, and on its side 


lar up on 


is carved this famous poem, which is the master’s idea of the 
Waldeinsamkeit— 
Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh, 
In allen Wipfeln spiirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch ; 
Die Vigelein schweigen im Walde, 
Warte nur—balde 
Ruhest du auch. 


It is raining again now; however, it was doing that before. 
I have been over to the Establishment and hada tub bath with 
two kinds of pine-juice in it. These fill the with a 


pungent and most pleasant perfume, they also turn the water 


room 


to the colour of ink and cover it with snowy suds two or three 
inches deep. The bath is cool—about 75 deg. or 80 deg. Fahr. 
and there after it. While waiting in 
the reception-room all by myself two men came in and began 
to talk. Politics, literature, No—their 
There is no other subject here, apparently. Wherever two or 
three of these people are gathered together there you have it 
The first that can get his mouth open contributes 
and the condition of it, the others follow 
The two men just referred to were acquaint- 
ances, and they followed the custom. One of them was built 
like the other 
was built like a derrick, and is here to fat up, as they express 


is a cooler shower-bath 


religion ? ailments. 


every time. 
his disease 
with theirs. 


and 


a gasometer, and is here to reduce his girth; 


_ a A. 
(hut QA 
(\ iN Migs ad; 


“yy 4 
a 


You move through deep silence and twilight, and you seem to be in 


a million-columned te mple. 


it at this They were well satisfied with the progress 
they were making. The gasometer had lost a quarter of a ton 
in ten days, and showed the record with pride on his belt ; and 
smiling in a vast and 


resort. 


he walked briskly across the 
luminous way like a harvest moon, and said he couldn’t have 
arrived here. He buttoned his coat around 
loose it was. It was pretty to 
see his happiness; it was so childlike and honest. He set his 
feet together and leaned out over his person and proved that 
le them He said he hadn't them from that 
efore for fifteen years. He had a hand like a boxing- 
and on one of his fingers he 
ring which he had missed eleven years ago 

The minute the derrick got a chance, he broke in and began 
to tell how he blubber right 
quarters of an ounce every four days—and he was still piping 
left the 
welling and collapsing like a 
all ready, you see, and urgent for 


room, 


done that when he 


his equator and showed how 


secn 


had just found a diamond- 


glove, 


was piling-on along—three- 


away when I was sent for. I fat man standing there 


and blowing, and 


his next speech 


panting 
balloon 
delivery 

The patients are always at that sort of thing, trying to talk 
each other to death. The fat one 


the worst at it, but not quit 


s and the lean ones are nearly 
the dyspeptics are the worst. 
They are at it day and night and all along. 
than all the others put 
more variety of experience, mor: of condition, more 
adventure, and consequently more play for the imagination, 
and in every way a bigger field for talk. 


They have more 
symptoms together, and so there is 
change 
more scope for lying, 


(To be continued.) 
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is full of things wh 





mystery is pushed ¢ 


man went trembling to hi 
a dying curse or 


posture was discovered 














(THE, "TERE 


I n 7 I} ’ ( i | t 
prais theamialle simplicity of unadorned nature,’ the logical 
( clusion would have been to condemn the garden aitogethner, 


nud to let the house, if a house was t 
‘ t 


hicket, or sheer from the rough hillside 





thie Near ot the 
f 


And so we are treated to a vigorous defence of the time when 


he gardens about Loudon were remarkable 


greens and clipt yews in the shape of birds, dogs, men, ships, 
&c.," and we have instance after instance of the sturdy survival 
of the formal system, not without considerable execration 


of the barbarity which has permitted it to be supersede l by 
the landscape. In the garden of Risley Hall, in Derbyshire, 


; 


there 18 ve are told,a charming instance of cut yew two 


the Sermon on the Mount is literally represented in clippe 


vew At the entrance stand four tall yews, twenty feet high, 
for the four evangelists, and six more on either side for the 
twelve apostles, while above on a mound is some kind of repre- 





of Christ overlooking the evangelists and apostles. 





ust not, however, follow Mr. Blomfield into whs 


- 
> 


ealls “the cant and fallacies of the landsecap sts,” but content 


ourselves with commending his little volume. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Having questioned elsewhere the claim of M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck to be set up asa fetish, I have been taken to task 
by critics who say they are overpowered by the weirdness of 


“The Princess Maleine” and 


The Intruder” (W. Heine- 


dishonoured dust 





Bes age 
(ACE: RISLEY HALL: DERBYSHIRE) 


ld from its worship at such an unworthy shrine. 


o be allowed at all, rise from 
example, he finds that Shakspere knows nothing of love. 


is unsurpassed ; 
becomes tediously 


for fine cut 


that Hamlet was perfunctorily tender to Ophelia, 
was tediously affectionate to Juliet, that Othello had an arti- 
ficial fancy for Desdemona, that Shakspere lived on the brains 
of others, and thieved poems from his betters when they were 
American Union 
the honour of producing Mr. White, but I hope he is properly 
respected in his native town, and that the local asylum for 
idiots is named after him. 

‘Leslie's Fate,” by Captain Andrew Haggard (Arrow- 


loves about seven feet long billing each other, forming an 
archway in a yew hedge ; while at Packwood, in Warwickshire, 


He goes to India, and 
the attention of a crocodile and then of a beauteous 


death, and, as he commits this fatal act, a gigantic 
him with pathetic 


‘There is another story in the same volume in which 





mann). Weirdness has long 
been as voluminous a mantle 
for literary shortcomings as 
charity is for other sins. We 
have had any number of 
weird writers, from Wilkie 
Collins down to the author 
of “Called Back.” It may 
be an excellent thing in its 
way to make your flesh creep, 
n feat which the Fat Boy 
used to perform on the 
feminine members of the 
Wardle family. But, while I 
am quite conscious of the 
creepiness of “ The Intruder’ 
and of many other ghost 
stories, I cannot hail it as a 
novel force either in literature 
or drama In his introduc- 
tory essay in the Maeterlinck 
volume, Mr, Hall Caine, who 
jndiciously dismisses “ The 
Princess Maleine™ as a crude 
and miniature effort, is so 
much impressed by the com- 





panion piece that he is more 
than half inclined to greet 


M. Maeterlinck as the coming oe : = 





dramatist. Now, here is a 


weird effect, if you like; for AT LEVENS HALL 


the advent of that dramatist 
who never comes is one of 
the most ghostly things I 


know I tremble to read any articl the drama, lest I should 
hear him sharpening the scythe with which he is presently to 
reap a prodigious harvest of “acting rights. I can see a 


number of dramatists sitting round a table, while a new play is 
getting itself born on astage hard by, and a hoary old wri 








melodrama says, “ Did you not hear a noise ‘Yes,’ 
another, “it was like a fiddle-string going bang in tl 
orchestra.” “Was it a fiddle-string’?” “ Ay, it was a fiddle- 
string.” Then the door opens mysteriously, and the united 


strenzth of the dramatists cannot shut it, and the call-boy 
rushes in with a seared face and savs he has passed right 
trough a spectre with a bundle of MSS. under his arm. And 
at that moment loud hissing is heard from the theatre, for the 
play is damned. 

Now, I am convinced that some confrére of mine with a 





blne, and a knightly ghost casts 
deep scorn and 
hatred,” on the gentleman who interrupts a spectral crime. 

I tear myself with difficulty from this enchanted atmo- 
secrets of Mrs. 
*“ Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman” (E. Arnold). 
of the eternal enigma with much spirit and no little insight ; 
but the curious thing is that Mrs. Clifford's ladies who write 
these letters, with all their extraordinary intelligence, cannot 
understand the simplest masculine animal. 
was the problem to man, but now it seems that she is always 
groping her way among his labyrinthine qualities 
imagined that any girl could see through us with half 





I thought woman 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Did Keats intend to leave his sonnet to Haydon, “ Great spirits 
now on earth are sojourning,” in the condition in which we 
} i | is no ¢ nce to the contrary, but few readers 
stn t poen ith any care will believe that so truean 
artist as Keats conld possibly have been satisfied with it—tu 
Tact, there isal tof dissatisfaction in the last word of the 


te to Haydon which accompanied tle first 


‘Nov. 20, 1816. 
‘My dear Sir.—Last evening wrought me up, and I cannot 
forbear sending you the following.—Yours imperfectly, 
“JoHN KEATS.” 


Seeing that Keats obviously intended to produce a perfectly 




















formed sonnet, the thirteenth line, with its lack not only of 
a rh} o “apart” and “ heart.” but of two and a half feet, 
is in itself almost conclusive ; and there are other blots which 
are hardly less obvious. Only those in whom reverence for 
genius passes into servility will doubt that Keats in a critical 
mood would have banished from the third line the flat and 
prosaic “ wide awal and would in the tenth line have snb- 
8 ited some s ias “frontier ’ for “ forehead,” which 
calls up such « ludicrous picture—spirits standing upon 
the forehead of an age to come. Worse than allelse. however, 
is the “lo in line seven, which seems as if it mst be a 
misprint f he 


steadfastness would nD 

A me 1, & 
The interjection is not only meaningless, but it has the addi- 
tional disadvantage of leaving the relative pronoun which 
ut teceden whereas * he” would render 





both grammar and sense perfect, and would also give symmetry 
r the introduction of Haydon uniform 


to the sentence by mal 
tht xluctions of Wordsworth and Hunt. 





Writing of Keats reminds me that one of the most 
relics of the poet is in the possession of Mr. 
Alexander Ireland, to whom it was presented by Mr. Cowden 
Clarke the volume of Chancer containing that sometime 

blank space at the end of * The Flowre and the Lefe “ upon 


which Keats inscribed the sonnet * This pleasant tale is like a 


Among Mr. Ireland's other treasures is a copy of that 
famous Boston transcendentalist magazine, the J/a/, in which 
Emerson, while visiting its possessor, on the occasion of a 
lecturing engagement in Manchester, wrote the names of the 
contributors of every article and poem. Equally interesting 
in another way is the unique copy of the complete works 
of Hazlitt. Mr. Ireland went through the Miinhurgh 
Review and other periodicals to which  ITlazlitt is 
known to have contributed, extracted his uncollected 
miscellaneous papers, and arranged them in order for 
binding. After years of patient collecting, he was in pos- 
session of every scrap of Hazlitt’s published writing, with the 
exception of a pamphlet on an economical subject, which seemed 
nowhere procurable. At last, however, the missing work was 
found; but. as it could only be borrowed, not purchased, 
Mr. Ireland carefully transcribed it with his own hand, on 
paper of suitable size ; and the twenty-three handsome volumes 
which now fill ashelf of the library at Fallowfield compose the 
only complete “ Hazlitt” in the world. 





Two rather interesting libraries are shortly to be sold 
Messrs. Sotheby—the late Lord Granville’s and the |: 
Mr. J. H. Hutchinson's Both are probavly characteristic 
collections. ‘The former certainly is—a little of every- 
thing, and everything in excellent taste. with a pleasant 
flavour of old-fashionedness—quarto rather than folio ; 
Hansard, diplomatic memoirs* and mémoiires, the “ Anti- 
Jacobin” of 1797-8, in the original numbers, Burton's 
“Anatomy” (in the dreary impersonal octavo), standard 
belles-lettres in French and English, but less of the former 
than one might have expected. Among the poets, Wordsworth 
shows best—* Lyrical Ballads” of 1800, “ Poems” of 1807 ; 
and a presentation copy of the Galignani edition (!) of 1828, the 
donor being “ C. Wordsworth ”—a nice example for an unanpre- 





ciate] poet's brother (a nephew) to set toa frugal world 

The other library is a little commonplace, but very 
* fashionable "—quantities of Grangerised books, dramatic, 
and other; Mr. Haggard and Mr. Gosse in large paper ; heaps 
of Dickens and Thackeray and Ruskin in the correct editions 
and handsome bindings ; stacks of Paris furniture-lLooks, and 
other biblia a-hiblia: very little poetry the library of a 
collector who had paintings by the right Academicians and 
the proper kinds of china (both to be dispersed by Messrs 
Christie), and who liketl to have everything, even his books 
handsome about him. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 

* An Evil Spirit,” by Richard Pryce. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 

The Statesman’s Year-Book,” by J. Scott Keltie. (Macmillan 

and Co.) 

“The Naturalist in La Plata,” by W. H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S, 
(Chapman and Hall.) 

“The New University for London,” by Karl Pearson, M.A. 
(Tl. Fisher Unwin.) 

* A Vicar's Wife,” by Evelyn Dickinson. (Methuen and Co.) 

“Tn a Steamer Chair,” by Robert Barr (Luke Sharp.) (Chat'o 
and Windus.) 

* The Lesson of the Master,” by Henry James. (Macmillan.) 

Faces and Places,” by Henry W. Lucy. Whitefriars Library 

of Wit and Humour, CHenry and Co.) 

“ Handbook of Greek Archeology,” by A. S. Murray. (John 
Muri a ) 

*Zeph,” by Helen Jackson Shilling Serics of American 
Authors. (David Dou 

‘Siberia as It Is,” by Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 

‘Intemperance : its Causes and its Remedies,” by W. Beatty- 
Kingston. Second edition. (Routledge.) 








“Thoughts and Reflections of the late David Tertius Gabriel 


concerning Social, Metaphysical, and Religious Subjects.” 
In two parts. Illustrated w a frontispiece.. - Edited by 
his nephew, J. F. E. W. (Fisher Unwin.) 





* Medieval Scottish Poets ” (James I., Henryson, Dunbar, and 


Gavin Douglas). thhotsford Series of the Seottish Poets. 
(W. Hodge and Co., Glasgow.) 

‘Manual of Musical History,” by James E. Matthew. (H. 
Green and Co.) 

‘Woman’s Influence in the East,” by John J. Pool. With an 
introduction by Sir Lepel Griffin. (Elliot Stock.) 

‘ Farthest East and South and West. Notes ofa Journey Ilome 
through Japan, Australasia, and America,” by an 
Anglo-Indian Globe-Trotter. (W. H. Allen.) 
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ARBUTHNOT’S HUMOUR. 
BY ANDREW LANG, 
Some gtories of onr literature are rather trying to candid 
Among them is Dr. Arbuthnot, the friend of Swift, 
“Esmond.” ‘This 
gentlemin enjoyed a high reputation as a humorist, yet it may 
be whispered that, like another hero of his race, he “ jocked 
wi’ deeficulty.” Mr. G. A. Aitken has written, and the 
Clarendon Press has published, a life of Dr. Arbuthnot, with 
examples of his works, and these examples are, in some degree, 
What the critic who called * Tom Jones” “dull 
would call Dr. Arbuthnot we can only guess— 
Ilis proposals for a work 


minds, 
Pope, and Gay, the “merry doctor” of 


depressing. 
and dirty” 
perhaps “ ‘tis better only guessing.” 
on Political Lying, however, should lose nothing by change of 
times, for political lying is the same exact science as of old. 
But Arbuthnot had a humour of mocking at what he con- 
sidered pedantry. Now, the fashion of pedantry changes more 
than does the fashion of lying, and his mockery has become 
heavy and out of date. The soul of a man is feigned to have 
“a plain and a cylindrical side”: of that nature were defunct 
old speculations. When once he comes to lying he improves. 
It had been hastily asserted that the 
right to coin political falsehoods was 
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incapable of self-control. Another excellent way is toaver that 
we only gave the lie publicity that the victim might have an 
opportunity of contradicting it, that we are really doing him 


a service, that his explanation is plausible, and so forth 


* They did not know everything down in Judee,” nor in the 

reign of “ Brandy Nan.” 
Arbuthnot is not bad abont 

3ut to langh over his Martinus Scriblerus, 


political lying, a subject 
permanently fresh. 
famous as he is, requires some goodwill. Arbuthnot was a 
learned antiquary, so he laughed at the other antiquaries 
But he did not laugh with the sympathy of Scott, nor with 
the rich and fantastic mirth of Sterne. The father of Martinus 
reminds us of ‘Tristram Shandy’s father, but lacks the delight- 
ful contrast with Tristram’s mother. ‘The elder Mr. Scriblerus, 
indeed, chose a lady who was likely to be learned, being the 
daughter of one pedant or another, of the great Scriverius or 
of the no less great Gaspar Barthias. ‘Their early adventures 
“have more dirt than wit,’ and we only “smile a wan and 
flickering smile” when Mr. Scriblerus hopes that his son will 
prove “a second Peireskius.” What an ambition! The pro- 
digies which attend the hero's birth attest wit of the most 
mechanical and stereotyped order. The ancient shield, which, 
being cleaned, proved to be an old sconce which had lost its 
nozzle, is the most aged of japes upon antiquaries, yet it is the 
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RORKE, 


said, in the words of 


MISS KATE 
This charming young actress may be 
Rober , to have been 
and cradled in properties She can boast, with Ellen Terry 
and Mrs. Bancroft and Mrs. Kene 
of the greatest moment, that the earliest years of her childhood 
That is the 
delayed in this particular vocation 


‘nursed on rose-pink 


tson, the dramatist 
lal and dozens more actresses 
were spent on the st ige. trne way to become 
Every year 
more formidable 


makes the uphill ascent Years ago, in 


the days when the Court Theatre was under the management 
of Mr Hare, and he 


site taste an English idyll, the 


John produced there with such exqui- 
Olivia ” of W. G. Wills, 
there might have been seen in the group of village girls 
surrounding Ellen Terry a singularly pretty and intelligent 
That w 
It proved to be an excellent training ground, for 


child. is Kate Rorke, learning to get accustomed to the 
footlights. 
lucky is the young actor or actress who comes under the sway 
and director of our 


of Mr. Hare, the very best stage manager 


time. infant school ” 
down at Ciielsea, she was lucky to find herself soon after ina 
girls’ school’ kept by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft at the 
was in every sense a school. The play was 


and Kate Rorke was 


But if Kate Rorke was happy in her “ 


first-rate “ 
Haymarket. It 
Robertson's“ School,’ 


at her desk as one of the most promising 





confined to the Government. As “a true 
friend to English liberty,” the author 
determines this inthe negative. “Asthe 
Government of England has a mixture 
of the democratical, so the right of in- 
venting and spreading political lies is 
partly in the people.” Very often the 
people have no other means “of pulling 
down a Government they are weary of, 
but by exercising this, their undoubted 
right.” He prefers, among lies, the 
translatory lie. The facts being obvious, 
in that the nation is prosperous, or the 
reverse, it would be false economy to 
deny them. The right manner is to 
translate the merit, or the demerit. to 
the wrong person, as to say that Mr. 
sright was the cause of the Crimean 
War, or Mr. Gladstone of the Reform 
sill, “which is no great presumption 
upon the credulity of mankind.” Lies 
ought not to be too gross and palpable— 
“for example, one would not make the 
French King present at a Protestant con- 
venticle.” Yet in our more civilised age, 
as there is scarce anything that people 
will not do, so there is nothing that may 
not be invented about them. Thus, to 
state that his Majesty the Czar of 
Muscovy is a Nihilist is nota lie from 





which we should advise a daring political 
writer to shrink, as it is certain now, 
though absurdly impossible in Arbuth- 
not’s time, thatan Atheist “ may support 
the Church.” 

The miraculous is no small element 
in political lying, and consists of ‘Terri- 
fying Lies (or scares) and Encouraging 
Lies. It is imprudent to repeat the same 
terrifying lie too often. It was abso- 
Intely necessary to alarm the populace 
with the French King and the Pretender 
year. During the other twelve 
months “the Bears should be chained 
up.” The Pretender was a most useful 
“seare” to old English Governments, as 
maintaining the loyalty of the people. 
Charles Edward, according to Dr. King, 
averred, with his usual energy of lan- 


once a 


guage, that he was tired of being a bug- 
bear, or évouvantail, as he said, and de- 
clined to command the French forces 
in an attack on Minorea. ‘This unlucky 
prince was not without lucid intervals, 
and he perceived at last that he was 
equally serviceable to the Government 
which pretended to be afraid of him, 


school-girls. On she went, advancing in 
wisdom and stature, and naturally in- 
stage. 


creasing her knowledge of the 


Mr. Charles Wyndham soon * spotted” 
the coming actress, and gave her a long 
engagement at the Criterion; and we 
were reminded only the other day that 
Kate and her sister Mary were in the 
cast of “ Fourteen Days,” the 


Byron that has recently 


original 
play by IL. J. 
been so successfully revived. The actress 
of the future was pursuing the even tenor 
interruption until 


of her way without 


there came a certain morning when she 
It was at a matinée at which 
Sydney Grundy’s “Silver Shield” was 
Kate lucky 


enough to secure a strongly emotional 


startled us. 


produced, and Rorke was 


part. In one scene she held the house 
and surprised everybody. ‘There was no 
qnestion about her power. ITere, surely, 
Some of us 


was the actress 
thought so, 
And it is only fair to say 


torke never compelled us to eat 


coming 
naturally we said 80 
that Kate 
our 
The 
success and the praise did not turn her 
head. 
did better 


and 


words, as so many actresses do. 





She studied harder, worked more, 
Iler subsequent career is well 
known. What would the Buchanan old 
world comedies at the Vandeville have 
Kate Rorke? Where else 
found What 
sweetheart could be 


been without 


could we have Sophia? 


other Joseph's 


Kate 


maiden of the 


much the 
Gold- 
per iod of 


named ? torke is as 


English Oliver 
smith, Fielding, and Smollett 
literature as is Ellen Terry the ideal of 
the Arthurian And so on 
on went Kate Rorke, till she found her- 
self 


master John Hare, only this time she 


legend. and 


once more under her old school- 
was at the top of the class instead of at 
the bottom. We 


her triumphs at the Garrick. We can 


can easily recall all 
see her trembling from head to foot, a 
woman outraged, crying outin herdumb 
Deny it! 
recall her Lady 


agony, “Deny it! ‘in “ The 
Profligate.” We 


Bountiful—not quite her happiest effort ; 


can 


and we can always remember her with 
pleasure and delight as the “old man's 
darling” in the “ Pair of Spectacles,” and 
as the 
English girl in Sydney Grundy’s “ Fool's 
The charm of Kate Rorke’s 


natural, impulsive, thoroughly 


Paradise. 
acting is in its freshness, its spontaneity, 





in what may be called its “ English ” tem- 





and to the Government which held him 
up asa Bogey Man. Indeed, for admin- 
istrative purposes, the disappearance of 
pretenders is very much to be regretted, and General 
Boulanger is perhaps a good deal missed—by his oppo- 
nents. Our author enters on the delicate inquiry as to 
whether Whigs or Tories are the greatest artists in political 
lying. He owns that “ both have very great geniuses among 
them,” but condemns their extreme fertility in fibs, because 
“when there is too great a quantity of worms it is hard to 
catch gudgeons,” The journalists, he declares, have no quality 
for their art, except a strong natural bias that way. He 
praises the Whigs for their “proof lies,” lies so vast and 
hard that if a man will swallow one of these there is nothing 
which he will boggle at. Thus the Whigs very sagely “try 
the credulity of the people by ‘swingers’ or ‘ whoppers,’” as 
we say now, such as the warming-pan fable. Nothing 
injurious, he to a politician as to 
believe his own lies; but here he shows his inexperience. 
A politician who can believe his own lies will naturally 
find other persons of easier belief. But this comes of a 
natural gift, sedulously cultivated from youth upwards. 
As to the duration of lies, a lie should be built, like a modern 
house, to last our time. A lie should never be given up, but 
constantly repeated, especially in country places. Few things 
try the victim so much as meeting unexpectedly a good old lie 
which he fancied he had exploded. On such an occasion it is 
ten to one but he loses his temper. The plan, then, is to say 
that we are sorry to see a statesman of Mr. A.’s eminence so 


can be so says, 


MISS KATE RORKE AS KATE DERWENT IN “A FOOL’S PARADISE.” 


most famous thing in Martinus Scriblerns, Old Mr. Seriblerus 
bought it at the sacrifice of his family plate. “Happy in 
every circumstance but that it broke the heart of the great 
Melchior Insipidus.” We have now no savants en ws, so all 
these time-worn jests on them are as rusty as the shield before 
it was scoured. If young Martinus composed a tragedy 
in Greek when he was fourteen, the same feat was per- 
formed by a living scholar, who does not make it his boast. 
The young pedant was educated within an inch of his life, 
like Mr. Mill; but the story is not near so amusing as that of 
Gargantua’s education, which was probably the model. The 
dissertation on the games of the ancients is too learned for 
mere fooling. One of the anatomical jokes would have 
sickened Bob Sawyer, or anybody except Dean Swift. Anti- 
quaries will go on “ building general assertions upon one or 
two loose quotations from the ancients,” but it is difficult 
to be funny on this habit. The thesis maintained is that 
all learning was derived from monkeys, and has in it some- 
thing Darwinian. Some of the conjectural emendations 
on Virgil are comic, but your conjectural emender is far 
beyond the reach of conversion by a joke. Latin 
jokes can no longer be popular; this is too old a humour. 
Parliamentary orators may learn something from Arbuthnot’s 
idiomatic renderings of the florid politeness of Cicero: “Thou 
beast, lump of rotten flesh, block, trunk, madman, fool.” For 
resenting these amenities Antony was considered captious, 
“as not understanding common modes of behaviour among 
gentlemen.” Arbnthnot had a hand in a play against pedantry. 
It was a pefect failure, and ages growing less pedantic, or 
pedantic in new ways, will marvel at his reputation as a 
humorist. 


sesides, 


perament. This charming woman—I must 
call her so now, since she is married—is 
the legitimate successor to Mrs. Kendal, 
English, the most impulsive actress of our time. No 


who is the most 
one 
would care to see either the one or the other play a bad, 
a scheming, or a merely frivolous woman. We associate 
them with sweetness of nature and purity of life. Kate 
torke as a girl was the girl of a century ago—a girl of a 
more formal but possibly more innocent age than this. As a 
woman she will illustrate on the stage all that we love best 
to see in our mothers, our sisters, and our wives. We only 
think of Kate Rorke in connection with the sweetest graces 
of womanhood unforced purity of 


C. 8. 


and the charm of an 


nature. 





The Canadian Government has met the Dominion Legis- 
lature with a majority considerably in advance of that which 
Sir John Macdonald had at his back. The bye-elections during 
the past few weeks have given the Ministerialists a net gain of 
eight seats, and the Government majority, which varied from 
25 to 27 when the late Premier died, is now, therefore, from 
41 to 43 on a division in a House of 215 members, 

The settlement of Scottish farmers in the county of Essex 
does not seem to be doing so well as the friends of the move- 
ment hoped. One of the farmers, who holds one thousand 
acres, is about to proceed to the Canadian North-West, and, 
should his report of the capacities of the prairie region prove 
favourable, several of the other Scotsmen now settled near 
srg will also pull up the stakes and make for the 

Vest. 
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eas We found three entrances on the north side nil 
irefully concealed, and within, five passages leading to the 
rinthine bui a, bv one of which we arrived at the two 
t ers, the largest 32 ft. in height rhe tower is solid—that 
proved conciusively bY removing a number of the stones 
ind demolishing the smaller one—and its religious import was 
unmistakable, for it may be said to have corresponded to the 
sacred tower of the Midianites called Pennel, and Montfancon 
has shown its 8 ficance in the Arabian system The 
Arabians, as Herodotus said, worshipped only the god Dionysus, 
whom they called Ourotalt and Urania, these representing all 
that was known int mselves of the mysteries of cre ition, 
THE GOLD CRAZE Ol THE PAST 
In seeking to tra the nature of the race that destroyed 
these buildings, one turns to the Arabian historian El Masoud 
hey were naked negroes, save that some of them wert 
clothed in panther skins hey were cannibals, their weapons 
were lanc’s, and they had ambuscades for game. While 
ardent hunters, they had no mercenary instincts as we under- 
stand them, and never used for themselves the ivory or gold 


in which the country abounded It is these who in all pro- 
bability wrought the destruction of the older civilisation, who 
were the ancestors of the present Abantu races 


yrner of the fortress 
kraal Of 


pal treasures we found inac 
¢ 


‘Our prin 


now used by a petty chief on the hill asa cattle 

these some of the most perfect are the birds used to decorate 
the outer wall of the temple, birds carved on the summits of 
soapstone beams five or six feet in height But even more 
interesting than these were the evidences of the gold-smelting 
of that unwritten past. Close by the tower was a smelting 
furnace, made of hard cement, with a chimney of the 


the rejected 
crucibles of 
the 
gold. and tools for crushing and burnishing. All gave evidence 
of the extent of the industry, of the gold craze of the past. 
‘To-day. too, there is gold in Makalangaland ; but what sort of 
industry is to arise about the workings I am unable to tell you. 
If there was a railway, all would be well. I would then 
promise a future to the country, an immediate future ; but the 
lack of communication is appalling, and the difficulty of open- 
ing it up is equally great lo ride in the northern portion is 
the fly kills all domestic animals. Game may 
withstand it, but horses and cattle cannot. A horse dies in a 
few hours after having been bitten by three or four of these 
. which mach resemble a large housefly, but whose 
ily to all but game and human beings. 


same near by, a chasm in which all 
qnartz was There many “little 


m composition of clay, which had used to 


material ; 
cast were 


been smelt 


impossible 





big insect 
bite is des 





AN I COUNTRY, 

‘You remind me that I have said nothing as to that 
portion of our journey which was through a new land, so far 
as Europe I will only say this, that on leaving 
the great Zimbabwe we joined our wagons at Fort Victoria, 
and went with them as far as the Makori post stations, where 


we left the main road and proceeded due eastwards towards the 


NKNOWN 


s concerned. 


Sabae River with horses, donkeys, and tents. Our path led us 
through Gutu's country, one of the most influential of the 








Makalanga chiefs, and we passed many rivers of considerable 
volume, tributaries of the Sabae. As we drew near the great 
stream, the mountains ay xd loftier, the vegetation more 
dense and rank. Kopjes th huge baobab trees of immense 
girth blended weirdly with the granite bonlders, and as we 


Sabae the population, which had been very 
h Gutua’s country, grew scantier and scantier, the 


approached the 


large 
paths dwindled away and disappeared, and for many days near 
the river we had to make our way through the jungle guided 
only by a knowledge of the direction in which we had to go. 


throt 





WE SAW NO LIONS! 

“In M'toko’s country, it would, perhaps, amuse you to hear 
that Mrs. Bent created undisguised astonishment and alarm 
Iiere few white men have penetrated as yet, and at every 
village my wife had to take down her hair and show its 
length, and the report of this extraordinary possession 
travelled so much faster than we did that on onr arrival in 
many villages we were greeted with cries of ‘Hair! hair!’ I 
shonid say that in this land all the elements of civil war are 
present, for the ‘ Mondoro,’ or ‘lion priest'—the Mozimos are 


supposed to enter into lions—has the greatest contempt for 
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LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, 
Master by the kindness of the farmers. When Lord 
Willoughby took the hounds in 1876 he retained the then 
huntsman, Charles Orvis, until which time he 
has hunted the hounds himself, and been rewarded with 
excellent sport. The pack has been very successful in gaining 
prizes at the Peterborough Hound Show,and Lord Willoughby 
de Broke has shown great liberality and judgment in keeping 
up“the repute of the Hunt. Hunting days are Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, and the uniform is red coat 
and W.II.C. button; evening dress the same, but with white 
waistcoat and black trousers. 

A few extracts from the Master's journal for the last three 
interesting— 


ISSI, since 


has 


seasons will be 

Dee. 23, 1889.—Meet, Newbold Pacey. A fox jumped up 
in a field, close to the meet. Ran him to Oakley Wood, 
through a portion of it, and on for Highdown, left that on the 
right, and ran nearly to Whitnash Village; but the fox was 
headed, and turned short back and pointed for Warwick Park. 
On nearing this he made another short turn to the left, and 
ran round Tackbrook Village, and on for Chesterton Wood. 
The pace now became very fast, and the bitches swept into 
Chesterton Wood, through it, and on by Lighthome nearly to 
Gaydon, but turned to the right, and went on by Chadshunt to 
Owlington, just under the historical Edge Hills. Here the 
pack caught view, and killed the fox as he was swimming the 











pond close to Owlington, after a capital run of two hours—ten- 
mile point, from Warwick Park to Owlington. 
Jan. 30, 1890 Meet, Afton Wood Found close by. cot 


away at 11.45, and ran very hard by Stockton and Calcutt up 
burgh, and changed foxes. Ranaring in the valeand 
into Sawbridge new covert, and thence at a racing pace, leav- 
ing Shuckburgh on the right and Badby on the left, to Perton 
Capes, and then back to the Camels at Fawsley, when I thought 
it best to stop the pack, as there were two foxes in front of us. 
All the horses tired, and we had run from 11.45 to 3.30 over 
and above twenty miles of conntry. 

Feb. 17, 1891.—Meet, Idlicote, and found at Hill Brake, 
and on by Compton Wyniates, Exwell Warren, Shutford, and 
killed in the open near Banbury—twelve miles as the crow flies 
from where he was found; time, two hours. Dog pack. 

March 16, 1891.—Meet, Loughton Park. Ran right into the 
middle of Worcestershire, and killed in the middle of a large 
wood, aftera run of one hourand a half—ten miles from point 
to point. 

Nov. 3, 1891.—Meet, Lower Shuckburgh. Found at the 
Tlill, and ran by Flechnol, Willoughby, throngh Banker's Hill, 
Bilton Grange. Cooke’s Gorse, and to ground in an earth close 
to the Water Tower at Rugby, after a run of one hour anda 
half, 
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FROGS” AT OXFOKD. 


“THE 








J 2 a Correspondent. 
The Oxf University Dramatic Society scored a brilliant 
ess at its first representation of Aristophanes’ famous 
Ui ] I ys on Feb at the New Theatre, Oxford, 
J wu received it with icting. scenery, 
cos es, and music being ent. The pro- 
gramme (ambitiously illustra ea “revival” 
he comedy, “as produced for the first time at Athens 
105 BA Some weeks previously, an English translation of 
the play had been published by Mr. D. G. 'Toogarth, M.A., and 
Mr. A. D. Godley, M.A. alen). As the representative 





tudience included several of the fair sex, who may not have 
benefited by the “higher education of women.” so far as to be 


riginal Greek, the translation was a great 





aid to the “unlearned,” enabling them to enter into the 
interest of the piece. 

Its subject is well known to scholars, but to the uninitiated 
a brief résumé of its plot may not be unacceptable. ‘The first 
act opens with a scene laid before Heracles’ temple, on the 


Scene II. represented the shore of the 


Acts II. and IIT. Pluto's palace, in 


Dionysus has search 


, and 


lower earth, to vhich descended In 
Athens, a great dearth of good dramatists existing. 
that it will be himself as 


‘racies, whom he meets on his road, and who points out the 


to disguise 





wise 


ay to the lake. Arrived at the lake, he is rowed over to 
Hades by Charon, and the “chorus” of worshippers show him 
how to get to Pluto's palace. Dionysus, however, who is 


accompanied by his slave, is alarmed by finding that the porter 
mistaking him for Heracles, accuses him of steal- 

ing his dog He persuades his slave to change dresses 
with him in the porter’s absence, and the latter is sorely puzzled 
on his return to discover which of the two is the genuine god. 
in the end, stands reveaied, and 
merits of the AEschylus and Euripides, 
selects the former, and the play ends with the return of the 
to earth, the wishing them god-speed as they 
quit the lower upper regions. The last 
curtain fell with a perfect storm 
unanimous in 
satisfactory performance. 
the best. In spite 
way by a deferred term, 
haste in any single 


at the gate, 


Cerberus, 


being chosen to 


ysus, 
flecide the tragedians 
“chorus” 
for the scene was 
extremely effective, and the 
of appl The 

that it rom first to last 
When all are good, it is difficult to choose 
thrown in their 
of undue 


ors deciaring 


were 





specta 


a most 





of the obstacles 


there were no. signs 





actor as regards the performance of his part. Dionysus, 
the principal réle, was acted admirably by Mr. L. M. Helbert 
(Oriel), Mr. Lyons being equally good as his companion, the 
slave Xanthias, and Mr. Furse was excellent in the part of 


n 
Heracles l] 


‘ret up 


‘The “ corpse” was Mr. Ponsonby (Balliol), and his 
ghastly, though his was for when 
recalled by the enthusiastic audience he nodded his head from 
the bier on which he is borne across the stage in an amusing 
manner, 

Mr. Ponsonby (Balliol) reappeared as the poet Euripides, 
but was thought to have a that part—a very 
diffienlt Mr. Bonus Charon 


acting comic, 


little overacted 


one, (New) as was capital, 


and his impatience at Dionysus’ rowing, of course, was 4 
great hit with the Oxford men, whose “ Torpids ” come of: 
this week, March. The chorus of the “ Initiated” came on 


in Scene III., with lighted torches, and the most lovely music 
accompanied their praises of Iacchus and Demeter. The third 
#Eschylus and Euripides disputing in front of 
Pluto's palace, a very well painted scene. Here the acting of 
Mr. Helbert (Oriel) showed how carefully he had studied his 
part. Mr. Talbot (Magdalen) as A%schylus, Mr. ¢ 
(New) as Pluto, and Mr. Oliver (Christ Church) as A®acus, 
porter, were equally admirable. 


nct represents 





rossman 
the 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

At the Leeds General Mission one of the most popular speakers 
was Lady Frederick Cavendish. She gave her addresses to 
considerable gatherings of women at various centres, and a 
hearer says that “the exquisite pathos and beauty of diction 
with which she drove home her lessons in simple every-day 
truths, defies description.” Lady Frederick Cavendish 
paid visits to some of the common lodging-houses of tho 
town. 


alsa 


At the same mission the addresses of the Bishop of Ripon 
were generally appreciated—one especially, quite Bunyanesquo 
in style, on “Mr. Thinkwell, Mr. Goodfeeling, and Mr. Good- 
He demonstrated that none of these three characters 
was necessarily a good man. 


deeds.” 


The total sum subscribed for the Liddon Memorial Fund is 
£10,500. £2000 is being spent upon the monument, which 
has been designed by Messrs. Bodley and Garner, and will, it 
is hoped, be completed in a few months. It is to be set in the 
place assigned to it in the eastern apse of the Cathedral. Ir 
is noticeable that it becomes increasingly difficult to raiso 
large sums for these “memorials”; and the fact that Canon 
Liddon left so large a fortune behind him has created prejudice 
in some quarters. 

The genial Canon Benham is at present travelling in tle 
East. He has been specially impressed by the Sphinx 
“ There it lies reposing, but with head erect, gazing eastward 
with calm large eyes into the illimitable distance, and—ycs! 
I write it deliberately—giving to all of us the impression of 
consciousness. Even as we saw it surveying the world, 
Abraham saw it. If the world shall continue to last as many 
centuries as the Sphinx has gazed on it, what further changes 
will the great creature behold?” 


In connection with the discussion in the Convocation of 
the ‘Northern Province on the Authorised Version, Bishop 
Westcott said that he was sanguine enough to believe that the 
Revised Version of the New Testament would commend itself 
after mature consideration to the thoughtful layman and 
clergy, and that it would find a place in public services, for a 
time, along with the Authorised Version. At present there is 
very little sign of this coming true, and probably the future 
belongs to a revised revision. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is to have 
a public meeting this year—after an interval of twenty-five 
years. This is certainly a very wise step. 

The death of Bishop Oxenden will be regretted, for he was 
a most amiable and earnest man, and his devoticnil works had 
a very large circulation. That they were not without literary 
merit is proved by the fact that they were greatly admired by 
Dora Greenwall. Dr. Oxenden'’s “Reminiscences” were 
recently published. They lack the raciness of the similar 
volume of his quondam neighbour, Canon Bateman. 

Principal Cairns, of Edinburgh. has, through ill health, 
been compelled to resign his professorship in the United 
Presbyterian College. It is hoped, however, that he may be 
able to remain the head of the college. Dr. Cairns was Sir 
William Hamilton's favourite pupil, and might have been his 
Iie is, without doubt, the most venerated among 
Scotch divines. V. 


successor. 





MARCI 5. 1802 
TEN CENTURIES OF TOILETTE. 
Ten Cnturivs of Toilette. From the French of A. Robida. 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Marston, 
“Where are the modes of yesteryear?” asks M. Ro 
deftly turned Francois Villon 


nud then proceeds straightway to inform us on the 


(Sampson Low, and 
ballade, afier the manner of 
whole 
miter, telling of “the haunts, the works. the secret ways ” of 
fishion in the pleasantest style imaginable, treating the voln- 
minons subject with a light hand, disentangling from the mass 


only such details 





as are really signi- 
ficant or essential. 
Within the 
of little more than 


limits 


two hundred pages 
(if we 


consideration the 


take into 


pictures with 
which the 
liberally — be- 


volume 


sprent) M. Robida 
gives us the com- 
history of 


costume, 


plete 
feminine 


from the 
Ancient 


days of 
Gaul up 
to the present mo- 
ment. Ie 
before us 


causes 
to pass 
a veritable pageant 
of noble dames, 
each sur- 
rounded by the 


one 


atmosphere of her 


and 





tHE FIFTEENTH Century, OV" period, : 

all touched in with 
an airy grace, a poetic elegance, that bewrays the artist even 
logist. 


Evidently the task has been a 
have been 


more than the arch 


labour of love: under no other conditions could it 
performed with so much taste and discretion. 

IIere we have the pedigree, so to speak, of wellnigh every 
the origin and evolution of each 


garment of importance, 


fashionable folly. The corset, it appears, is even older than 
one had supposed it, dating from the time of the Roman influ- 
ence in Ganl; but then it was a corselet of thick stuff, which 
moulded the form, rather than an instrument of torture which 
distorted its lines. 
Not until the reign 
of IIenri IIT, did 
the austerities of 
pique 

full 


under the 


the corps 
reach their 
height 
Medicean influence. 
Terrible indeed 
must have been the 
sufferings of Queen 
Margot and her 
fair contempor- 

ies whe usplinters 
from the 
and 


wood 
solid 
moulds into which 
their bodies were 
* nene- 

flesh, 


skin off 


compressed 
trated the 
took the 
the waist,and made 
the ribs ride up 
over the 


After that 


one 








other.” 





we may regard our \ SIXTEENTH CENTURY CosTUME, 
latter - day struc- 
tures of whalebone and satin with complacency. 

Very interesting, too, is it to note that the great Emperor 
to inaugurate the sumptuary laws, 
Would they 


Charlemagne was the first 
now, alas! fallen into total desuetude and decay. 
could have stayed with us! 

The dawn of the thirteenth century would seem to have 
been the birth-time of the Muse of purely French Fashion, 
who rose,a second Aphrodite, from the shifting seas of the 
Middle Ages. The “ 
over-dress, of the eleventh century (in reality the parents of all 
then 


cotta,” or petticoat, and the “ bliaud,” or 


after - modes) 
into the 
and 


developed 
“ cotte-hardie” 
the 


gracious 


surcoat of 
memory, 
taking unto them- 
selves long clinging 
draperies, enriched 
beautiful de- 


signs and broideries 


with 
of gold and silver. 
The 


a bodice-front of 


‘ garde-corps,” 


*“ hen- 
nin,” the high- 
peaked head - tire, 
belong likewise to 
this and 
romantic phase of 
costume, 


fur, and the 


stately 

which 
passed ont of exist- 
ence about 1530, 
with the advent of 
the * hocheplis,” 

a farthingale, that 


PARISIAN LADIES OF Protean whimsy 


TUE 


ILLUSTRATED 


hath been 
Maitre de 


Re yuétes, crinoline, 


that 
panier, 


crinolette, by turns, 
and all for consid- 
erable periods. Ex- 
tinguished by 
Revolution 

reborn under the 
Restoration, and 
ever since has 


waxed and waned 


in gentle grada- 
For the mo- 


freed 


tyranny, 


tions. 
ment we are 
from its 
but how long shal 


we remain thus? 





Generally speak- 
ing, thethree golden 
ages of dress were 
those presided over 
respectively by 
Agnes Sorel, 
Madame de 


EE 


Pom- 


GREEK COSTUME: REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD, 


padour, and José- 


phine de Beauharnais. Of these, perhaps the first (decoratively 
considered) was the best; although ‘tis hard to conceive of 
any more delightful garb than that of Je paradis ds Wattcan, 
with its skirts, its laces, and the wild 


swelling cloudy 


civility of its flowing draperies and ribbons; nor of one 


more sculpturesquely beautiful (if unpractical) than the 
classic gowns donned by the ladies of the first Empire, whose 
Naiad have 
that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome. 


brought us home to the glory 
And here 


is the one and only point whereon M. Robida’s judgment 


airs might well 


seems unsound, for 
he con fe sses his 
preference (even 
going so far as to 
declare a_ guilty 
weakness for the 
leg - of - mutton 
sleeve) for the 
modes of 1830, 
those of the 
time of Mesdames 
Tallien 


mier ; 


above 
and Réca- 
though, to 
be sure, the art of 
the milliner, as dis- 
tinct from that of 
the mantua-maker, 
was then atits very 
Never before 
head- 
gear been soentirely 
from 
Over 


best. 
or since has 
admirable as 
1830 to 1835. 
the exe- 
years that 
followed we would A 
fain rapidly, 

with swift and shnddering survey ; M. Robida, however, in the 
conscientious fulfilment of his duty as historian, spares us none 
3ut that isas it should be, and possibly, 


the dark, 





crable, 
PARISIAN LADY OF 1814 


pass 


of the dismal details, 
when the past horrors of early Victorian fashions have sunk 
farther from us into the abyss of time, we shall be able to 
regard them with more serenity. Both just and original is 
the analogy drawn by the author between dress and archi- 
tecture, showing how these twin necessities have reacted 
the other from the earliest how to 
in mutual accord. 


one upon ages, this 


day they move Ours is, indeed, an 


imitative, a recon- 





structive, rather 
than a creative are 
as regards the build 
both of gowns and 
habitations, and 
many will echo 
M. Robida’s closing 
aspiration that “an 
original fashion, ‘fin 
de siecle, to use the 
current phrase, 
at last 
this beso, the grand- 


may 


arise. If 


daughters of the 
fair ladies of the 
present day will be 
able to form mental 
their 


grandmothers in 


pictures of 


tire that 
their 


was 
really own, a 
personal possession, 
and not in costumes 
borrowed from all 


theages.” It merely 
A LADY . ; 
remains to add that 


and 


ssful 


Mrs. C 


The book is excellently printed, 


M. Robida as illustrator ishel Hoey as translator 
have been equally su 
and is as attractive a volume as heart could wish. 


GRAHAM R, Tomson 


A Hull coasting steamer, the Fe ' 
collision with another steamer, the Louglboroug! Flam- 
borough Head, in the night of Feb. 24. and all the crew were 
drowned, tain Lawson. master of the vesse 


: ,Aicne escaped 
by a rope thrown from the Loughborough. 


LONDON NEWS 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 

alluded in 
referred in thi 
investigator 


to the sol 
Ss connection tot 


some time ago I these pages 


sx in water, and 
t dictermined 
electrical relations of the dissolving action A note received 
from Dr. 'l. Drinkwater, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Edin- 
burgh Medical School, shows that the investigation alluded to 
is by no means a new one. In 1886 Dr. Drinkwater read a 
paper on the subject before the Edinburgh Asseciation of 
Science and Art. His attention was drawn to the matter by a 
firm in Leith, whose boiler-ganges were constantly giving 
way. The fault believed to lie with the and 
Dr, Drinkwater was 


accordingly requested to analyse the 
riuges to determine, if possible, the cause of the flaws and 
In a certain high-pressure bo‘ier the glass of the 

» was worn away to the thinness of « sixpence 


a German who had 


} 


was iass, 


re 
after four- 
days’ use. It was found that the glass was of good 
quality, but Dr. Drinkwater - that the alkaline materials 
used for softening the wate® dissolved glass rapidly. ‘The 
water alone, under great pressure, also exhibited a powerful 
solvent effect. Boiling glass in water, in alkali, and in 
was tried with the view of determining the different 
effects produced. ‘The water alone and the alkali were found 
to exercise a dissolving action, while the acid had little or no 
effect. ‘These experiments may show that possibly thre solvent 
action so powerfully induced by alkaline solutions may depend 
less on electrical than on purely chemical conditions ; but, of 
course, it is hard, or impossible, to say where purely chemical 
action ends and electrical action begins—the two things 
indeed, are orten interchangeable terms in the physical series. 


also 


Persons who are anxious to engage in scientific research 
naturally require a certain amount of training in the field of 
thought they p.opose to cultivate ; but it is quite certain that 
many a competent observer is deterred from helping 
on the world by an excess of modesty in respect of his 
own attainments. Science has been greatly assisted in the 
past by the observations of those on whom the title of 
“amateurs” is sometimes cynically bestowed by the very 
superfine persons oceasionally found occupying professorial 
chairs and other positions of which a comfortable endowment is 
the chief characteristic. But sneers are not arguments, and it 
is nen to every student of nature to become an observer and 
recorder in the particular science to which his tastes incline. 
The observations of Mrs. Graham on the earthquakes of Chile, 
in reference to Jand-movements, can be paralleled by many 
other cases in which science has been supplied with accurate 
accounts of things seen and heard by “amateurs,” and has, 
therefore, been provided with the means of forming judgments 
and drawing conclusions which take their place as the solid 
earnings of knowledge. 

The above remarks apply to the recent discovery of the new 
star in Auriga. Professor Copeland, the Scottish Astronomer- 
Royal, received an anonymons post-card announcing that a 
new star wasto be seen in the situation indicated, ‘Ihe star 
was found, and the writer of the post-card turns out to be the 
Rev. Dr. 'T. D. Anderson, of Edinburgh, who very modestly says 
that his “case is one that can afford encouragement to even 
the humblest of amateurs. My knowledge of the technicalities 
of astronomy,” he adds, “is, unfortunately, of the meagrest 
description ; and all the means at my disposal on the morning 
of Jan. 31, when I made sure that a strange body was present 
in the sky, were Klein's Atlas a small pocket- 
telescope which magnifies ten times.” ‘These are words which 
should cheer and inspire many a student of nature, who may 
be apt to think that he can do little or nothing to help on the 
advance of that wisdom which makes the mind rich and the 
heart content, 


‘Star and 


The death of Mr. Hl. W. Bates, F.R.S.. at the age of sixty- 
seven, removed adistinguished worker in bio ogy and geography 
from among us. Mr. Bates was acting Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He was best known to the public hy 
his charming work “ The Naturalist on the River Amazons,’ 
which, I should say, though less widely known, was as epoch- 
making a work in its day as Wallace’s “ Malay Archipelago” 
itself. This book was rich in suggestive thoughts, and there 
was one subject which its author may be said practically to 
have exploited and originated—I mean the study of “* mimicry.” 
‘This is a wide term (as now used), indicative of the remark- 
able resemblances to other animals, or to plants, or to inorganic 
objects, assumed by certain animals; whilst plants in their 
turn may exactly mimic other plants with which they possess 
not the slightest relationship of real kind. It is as if the 
animal or plant assumed the actor's art, and masqueraded in a 
guise not its own, 


Speaking of mimicry, it seems on broad lines fairly acenrate 
to say that the imitation by one form of another proves to be 
an advantage or protection to the latter. ‘Thus certain South 
American butterflies imitate with exactness the colours of 
another and different family of these insects. ‘The latter are 
strong-smelling, and are protected by their odour from falling 
a prey to birds, which reject the chances of an unsavoury 
meal. The imitating butterflies are odourless, and perfectly 
fitted for bird-food, but the birds fight shy of them as 
of the strong-smelling insects, and the odourless group 
secures protection through its mimetic resemblance to the 
other family. So, also, we find the stick-insects and the leaf- 
insects imitating in a very remarkable fashion the appearances 
of dried twigs and of leaves respectively. A recently reported 
case is that of a certain insect ( Athalia) allied to the saw-flies, 
wasps, and bees, and of another insect belonging to the fly 
order. At rest, it is impossible to say which is which. ‘Ihe 
Athalia is disliked by birds becanse of its unpleasant smell : 
hence the odourless fly secures protection by its cultivation of 
the features of its unpleasant and unrelated neighbour. 


I believe there exists an Anti-Tobacco Society, which tends 
to discourage the use of the fragrant weed. It was to a 
representation or inquiry on the part of some hater of nicotine 
that my late friend Wilkie Collins said, “ When I read learned 
attacks on the practice of smoking, I feel indebted to the 
writer—he adds largely to the relish of my cigar.” Tobacco 
has of late come to the front as a preventive of influenza, 
and Dr. V. Tassinari, of the University of Rome, devotes a 
memoir to the influence of tobacco as a prophylactic in 
the case of epidemics at large. In the seventeenth century, 
we are told, Dr. Willis and other physicians advised smoking 
preventive against infectious ailments. In 1842, at 
Strasburg, it was noted that workers in factories 
remained free from epidemic attack. Of workers in tanneries 
and copper, I may add, the sameopinion has been expressed. 
Dr. Vassili, of Naples, showed that cholera germs subjected to 
the action of tobacco smoke were completely killed ;and now 
we learn that anthrax germs and pneumonia germs 
succumb to the inflnence of the cigar. Even tooth decay is 
said to be prevented by smoking. One necd not doubt that 
there is a measure of truth in these remarks. 


as a 


tobacco 


also 
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3altoro Glacier, looking down the Biaho Valley. 





. Top of the Bhut Punzal Glacier, Wardwan. 4. End of the 
2. The Punmah Glacier, head of the Braldoh River, Baltistan. . 5. On the Chogo Glacier, Basha \ 
head of the Punmah, with Mustakh Pass, 18,000 ft. high, behind. A Lake Hollow, after waters have drained away, on the Baltoro Glacier 
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though not includ y his bi 


sa Isabellaan 
a ographers in 
Ihe pictures 
and were pur- 
Bankes ly 
peace of IS815 
rroKken up ind 
One 


WOrTks, 


half-ruined possessors of the 


Marchesa Isabella—who, we are 
Vv ] 1d, was married to“ Doge Doria let 
halfadozen Doges of that fam ly) bears the legend ‘Petr 
iri devotione, 1606 There 
is little or rather no doubt that this is not in the handwriting 
ind little doubt that no other 
known and anthentic work by Rubens in any degree resembles 
this and the companion picture. 
it of doubt is suggested by the date itself, for, 
ist possible that Rubens may have 
close of that year, it must be borne in mind 
throughout the summer, and that he 
ral months at Mantua before starting for Genoa, 
must 


pictures iat of the 


(there were at lea 


Panlas Rubens pinxit atque singul 


of the painter here 18 € jually 


in style and treatment 
Another ¢ 


although it 


Meme 
reached 
(,enoa 

Rome 
’ to Doria or Grimaldi 


y rate, “ his special devotion 


» been of singularly rapid growth 
On the two pictures are briefly noticed 
Raisonné,” and 
these paintings 


other hand, the 
the appendix to Smith's * 
Waagen is firmly of opinion that 

are by himself, although he admits that they 
show much of the influence of his master, Venius. But 
t tices of Dr. Waagen’s useful work have remarked 
connection between his favourable verdicts 
wele given him by the owners of picture- 
and there seem good grounds to infer from his 
pref remarks that his reception at Kingston Lacey 

flattering and hospitable. 


Catalogue 
Rubens 


Bpienetic Cl 
a curious 
the 


galleries ; 
f 


ana me 


was Mr. Buchanan, in his 
careful review of the pictures imported into this country 
dnring the first quarter of the century, makes no reference to 
Mr. Bankes's purchase or to the other pictures in the Grimaldi 
; which wonld that its dispersal may have 
before the visit to of Mr. Buchanan 
or his while at the same time a reference to 
Hutchins’s “History of Dorset” proves satisfactorily that 
nt the date of its publication (1803) the pictures were not at 
Kingston Lacey. ‘The fact that neither of the pictures has 
ever been engraved would not at first sight weigh much either 
way, except that it is almost inconceivable that two pictures 
of such remarkable qualities—when associated with the name 
of Rubens—should have engaged attention from the Genoese 
engravers, who were distinguished for several generations by 
the care with which they made known tothe world at large 
the picture treasures of their city. 


most 


suggest 
gg 


Gallery 
taken pl ice Genoa 


agent 


The subscribers to the Art Union of London will this year 
have the choice of two works, either of which will be worthy 
of a place on their walls. Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s “Escape of 
H.M.S. Calliope” from the dangers of the hurricane which 
burst upon the island of Samoa in March 1889 recalls in a 
forcible bat not exaggerated way a feat of seamanship of 
which all Captain Kane's fellow-countrymen may well be 
proud, while Mr. Wyllie may be also congratulated on his 
skill, both as a draughtsman and an etcher. Mr. Dendy 
Sadler's“ Stuffing is Good for Geese is a memory of a peaceful 
and more remote past, when married couples went away in 
post-chaises and left their post-boys well rewarded to rest with 
Boniface in the inn garden and spin immeasurable yarns over 
innumerable mugs of ale. Mr. Dendy Sadler is always happy 
in the treatment of such scenes,and he has found in Mr. Dobie, 
etched the work, a faithful interpreter of this 

lif 


humorous side of rustic life 


who has 


The Oxford and Cambridge University Football Clubs, on 

Feb. 27, played their nineteenth annual match, at 
wsington ; the Cambridge eleven won the victory by 
On the same day, the Cambridge University 
golf-players easily defeated those of Great Yarmouth in a 
match played at Cambridge. 

The Vienna municipal authorities have ordered the closing 
of a Wesleyan Methodist chapel there, because one of the 
articles of the Church of England, modified and adopted by 
John Wesley, denounces the Mass as a blasphemous and 
dangerous deceit. The President of the English Wesleyan 
Conference, Dr. Stephenson, has remonstrated, declaring that 
the Methodists do not adopt those articles, and that they have 
no formulated creed, but agree simply with the evangelical 
doctrine of Wesley. An appeal to the provincial Governor of 
Lower Austria having been rejected, the Imperial Minister of 
Public Worship has to decide on this case. 
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19. Q to R 31 
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K to R 2nd 
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K to R sq 
{to Q sq 
Q to Kt 4th 


Q Kt to Q 2nd to Q sq 


. Kt to B sq ( 
3 to R 4th P to Q 4th 


P takes Kt 
P to B 6th (ch) 
K to Q 7th 


istles 


9.Q to K 2nd prvenong™ 
e, Whether the 
The beginning of f t r not ’ s position 
t ‘ 1 DE post pone 
2 P to K 5th 
a 29. B to B 5th Q takes P 
P to Kt 3rd 0. Q to R Sth Q to Q 7th 
b to Q RB ord 31. RK takes K R takes R 
P takes P 32. Q takes R Q takes P (ch) 
Kt takes Kt pe des ole 


B to Kt 2nd 


10. B to B 2nd 
ll. Kt to Kt 3rd 
12. Castles 
13. Q Kt takes P 
14. Q takes Kt 
15. Y to K R 4th 
A powerful stroke 
Bla s attack, and throws hin nt 


liate def 
mined e defensive 


Characteristica ingen “ it 


metimes nods, Black 


which exhansts 
} ’ 


l nnual ont-matches with the 
two second-: lass visited Oxford anid 
Cambridge respectively. At the former place the citizens proved victorious 
with a score of seven to thre t; at the latter, to whicha slightly stronger 
representation was sent, ition exactly reversed, the Cantabs 
coming off best with the rences, however, can be drawn 
as to the relative met their chan 
Oxford } avin : 


The City of London Chess Club played its 


Universities on Feb. 20, when l 


teanis 


match is 
bridge was strength 
and repute. 

A match between the first team of tl 
London Banks was played at the Bay 


win for the former with a score of 64 against 34. 


A match 
Totnes on Feb 


¢ 

Tree on 

between the Plymouth ani Torquay Chess Clubs, plays 
20, was won by Plymouth with a score of 6 to 2 

lon Club has been won by Mr 


Smith. 


City of Lon 
with Dr. 


The championship of the 
Morian, after a final contest 
A project is on foot to present a 
indefatigable Irish chess editor All 
communicate with Mr. A. T. Bassett, 110, L 


Rowland, the 
requested to 


Dublin. 


testimonial to Mr. T 
esiring to contribute 
wel grot Sti 


The French Government in Tunis is proceeding, in spite of 
some Italian and Austrian jealousy, with the improvement of 
the harbour and port of Biserta, which will be completed in 
1894, with two piers at the entrance and a canal for large ships 
to enter the lake behind the town. It is likely to become 
a strong naval station, fronting Sicily, Sardinia, and Naples, 
and not far from Malta. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY I FENWICK-MILLER, 

1 lifi the absolutely 
les, which 
with a neat figure can 


! are so 
ecoming ‘th it no woman 

them, except as a novelty forashort time. A 

new model cape the straight fall from the shoulders, 
every where except at the exact centre of the back; there the 
; to the fall of the back, and fastened with a 
tie-string round the waist, so that the slope of the natural 
indicated. In another model, the cloak is so 

> waist it can be tied in both at 

le, this leaving two full pieces between 
and folding outwards like a 
‘Thus was made the “ going- 
ton after her recent wedding. 
of the 
band of sable. Yet 
curious new model cloak is made with very full 
ist, and having three deep capes 
the well- 
tall. In 


seam 1s sioped In 


figure is 


gathered 


lit lown 
1 each shoulder, 
Lady Al 

, , and back vings” 
‘loak were all deep 
gathered 
i something like 

won I it is not so, in fact, a 
the first place, the capes are deep frills, set on gathered (so 
} «a loose-backed three-quarter 
prettily over tlic 
round sO 


that all the headings show) 

rising 

next one 
and the 
place, 

h, has raw edges 

, perfectly plain round the 

Thus the result is quite unlike 
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tney re not now anything 
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arms, 
second 
every here, 
bottom 

the coach- 
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| stand-up ones On most new 
like the height that 
past. They are generally cut in 
bod: garment, tailors having apparently 
only just discovered that when so cut thay fit better than when 
separatels 
between 
in nothing more so than 
is always a question, till the season is well 
the sent from Paris will be 
own leaders of fashion, or what modifica- 
Inglish milliner will find it needful to make in 
copyi her specimen chapcauxe before they will be accepted 
for actually putting on English heads. ‘Thus, the “ Auvergnat” 
bonnet, which is to be “all the rage” in Paris for spring, may 
not be seen much here. It is made with a tiny, round, stiff, 
smooth crown, like an inverted collar-box ; and with a wide 
brim all around this crown, which in front becomes an 
enormous upstanding aureole-like frame. The crown has 
no other trimming than a band of velvet, which is always 
fixed at the back with a paste buckle; while a cluster of 
ostrich plumes stands upright in front, so high that the 
tips peep over the brim. ‘There are long, but not very wide 
strings. I do not, I must say, expect to see this style of 
bonnet adopted at all generally in England. It is the sort of 
thing which suits the more piquant, daring French style of 
both countenance and costume. I have seen it in Paris 
models in several variations. One was green velvet 
with bronze trimmings; another black straw, with pale 
yellow velvet band and strings, and black tips; and a 
third, tan peau de Suede, with blue velvet band and brown 
plumes. Bonnets more likely to suit our taste are small 
and flat on the head, with the trimming standing up and 
placed towards the back. The Stuart front, with its point 
towards the centre of the brow, the shape thence going 
sharply backwards and lifted a little at the sides, is almost 
always becoming when the hair is raised above the brow ; and 
this method of dressing the hair is now becoming very 
popular—only a few soft curls to shade the forehead, at most, 
are permissible. 

Princess gowns are chiefly being made. Rumour promises 
us short waists for our light summer dresses, but they have 
not appeared for spring. A new model has a slightly trained 
gored Princess back of dark blue “ My Queen” vel-vel, with 
the seams from the shoulders to the end of the train outlined 
by narrow jet trimming ; the bodice, tight-fitting, and trimmed 
with braces of the jet passementerie, is cut off very short in 
front, and the plain tablier hooked up over the bodice edge on 
to the left hip, to give the appearance of a slightly draped 
Another model in the same soft and attractive 
comes out and 


are of ery considerable differences 


1d 1D phy ] Pashions, ane 
headgear. 
which 
: oe 


models 


Princess front. 
material, so suitable for wear when the sun 
the winds yet chill, has an umbrella skirt in a pretty shade of 
brown, cut out in tabs round the front and sides at the bottom, 
and showing there a full frill of brown bengaline; the coat 
has long (more than three-quarter) tails behind, but is much 
shorter in front, and falls open at the edges, which are turncd 
back with bengaline, to show a complete vest of bengaline cut 
open a little at the top, and there filled in with a large bow of 
brown silk, Such bows, it may be noted—very big objects, 
indeed, with large loops and loosely tied (to all appearance ; 
they are, in reality, often stitched together)—are to supersede 
boas and collarettes of every material or description this spring. 

Women appear to our Legislature to form a suitable body 
for law-making experiments. So long as the advocates of 
regulating the hours of shopping by law included male shop- 
assistants in their Bill, so long they were defeated in Parlia- 
ment; but now that they have confined their proposals 
to women, their Bill, has passed its second reading. It is 
not to be supposed that the members who voted for it 
really desire to see all women turned out of shops and their 
places filled by men. Yet this would be the natural and 
inevitable result of a law which forbade all women to serve 
behind the counter more than a fixed number of hours daily, 
while leaving men free to stand there as long as their 
employers wished them to do and they themselves consented. 

Such a proposal—to limit the hours of work of women by 
law, while leaving free those of men, in an occupation in 
which the sexes compete for employment—has never before 
been successfulin Parliament. The Factory Acts were essenti- 
ally different, inasmuch as there it is, and was known in advance 
to be, impossible to replace women workers by men. The men's 
work depended on, and did not compete with, that of the women ; 
andif the women were stopped from working more than so long, 
the only result could be that the men also had to stop, and to all 
intents and purposes the factories were closed at a given time 
by limiting the hours of female labour. Not so with retail 
shops. There men can be, and even now frequently are, 
employed in place of women ; and we find serving us with a 
pair of gloves, a yard of lace, and a packet of pins, a stalwart 
young fellow, whose muscles and sinews should be far differ- 
ently employed, leaving such comparatively light labour to 
the less muscular sex. Many shop assistants work wickedly 
long hours ; I am heartily in favour of early closing ; but this 
Bill would not effect that if it leave male assistants available. 
Charity which takes the bread, dry and scanty though it be, 
from girls’ mouths—which drives them forth, and neither 
knows nor asks what they will do or where they can go, on the 
pretext that the means by which they are now living are 
objectionable—is a truly unwise, reckless, and unbenevolent 
effort at kindness. 
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the Crystal Palace is an admirable 


or and at night, when its 


hronged with sightseers 


picturesque. The 


AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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THE ELECTRIK 

The Exhib tio! snota irge on put it is good, various 
and select. Of course t electric light is its dominant feature, 
ind it is curious to see how the ine escent or domestic lamp 
vas come forward at the expense of the older and more 
rful are lamp which has been re rated to its most fitting 

tilway station, court, or hall. 
In the are lamp the light is produce in the gap between 
two carbon sticks, through which the electric current is passed ; 
ing to its cheapness and illianey, it is extremely 
in lighthouses and for : hts at sea, or on forti- 
In thick vy i" t enables a ship to discover a 
| vreck, or, it m we, at ceberg, and to tr rse the 
Suez ¢ y nigh " time and nearly doubling 
the capacity of the water Alexandria, in 1882, 
the Re archl ohts on our The 1-of war were nsed to ovpserve 
i exhibits a model of a 
ght of the Admiralty type 


mounted over it +“ projector,” as it is named, consists of 


the forts by 


conning - tower, 


a cylindrical case, with an are light of 50,000-candle power in 
the ns of a silvered reflector, which projects the light in a 
parallel beam through the air in any direction. Afterdark in the 
centre transept of the Palace this great shaft of light can be 
seen illuminating the dusty motes of the crowded nave, or 
glancing round into the side galleries at the will of the 
operator. Another firm also exhibit a “holophote,” or pro- 
jector of the kind employed by vessels in traversing the Suez 
Canal by night ; and another is displayed which is supplied to 
rn Governments. Three makers show some fine examples 


{ ‘ 
e tall masts, with a cluster of powerful are lamps under 
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Handsome Crystal Cut Glass Claret Jug, 
with massive Sterling Silver Mounts, 
lls. 


Very richly Chased Sterling Silver Tea and Coffee Service, Ebony Handles and Knobs. 
2-pint Teapot only, £14 14s. £ 


Very richly Chased Sterling Silver Afternoon Tea Service, 
Ebony Handle an@ Knob to Teapot, which holds Five Cups, 
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reflectors at the top to shed the light downwards in squares 
and open spaces, thus imitating the celestial luminaries. 


THE INCANDESCENT LAMP. 


In the “ glow,” or, strictly speaking. tle incandescent lamp, 
the light is emitted bya filament of hard carbon, tarongh 
which the current is passed ; and, to keep the white-hot carbon 
from oxidising—that is to say, from barning away like a coal 
in the fire—it is enclosed in a glass bulb from which the air is 
exhausted. Obviously such a light can neither consume nor 
pollute the atmosphere around it.and hence it is the healthiest 
of all our artificial light Dr. Meymott ‘Tidy has estimated 

at consume 60 cubic feet of air and 
th their fumes over 900 cubic feet in an hour. A 

np of equal power burns 34 cubic feet of air, and 
les 454 cubic feet in the same time; while an equivalent 
ydorises 17°25 cubic feet of air, and contaminates 
cubic feet an hour. An ordinary gas-jet in a room 
consumes as much fresh air as a healthy adult; and 
the pollutior more | owing to the sulphurous 
produc f ombustior reover, the electric light 
mpared gas, oil, or candles. 

is little ger of the slender 

Independent of air, it can be 


et dec 


tion where it will be 

cind of artistic decora- 

in private houses, 

1 ball-rooms is cooler, brighter, and healthier 
1, since it is now almost as cheap as gas, the 


offices, theatres, : 
than any other, an 
day is probably not far distant when its beneficent ray will 
cheer the home of the poor man, where it is most needed, as 
well as the splendid mansions of the rich. 

It is in the galleries, however, where suites of rooms have 
been fitted up and lighted with electricity, that we can see the 
capabilities of the light to best advantage. An Elizabethan 
hall, Italian dining-room, and Anglo-Japanese drawing-room 
have been supplied with electric Jamps. ‘The rooms are entered 
through a conservatory with luminous glass, bricks, and other 
lamps, imitating the fruits of palms or plantains, water-lilies, 
and lotus-flowers. In the dining-room there is a miniature 
pond in the middle of the table with water-lily lamps, and 
over the table an astronomical device having an orange- 
coloured lamp representing the sun. Around the walls are 
other lamps, figuring the various planets of the solar system. 


HERR BRANDS MODEL STAGE 

The application of the electric light to the scenery of a 
theatre has been cleverly worked out by Herr Brand, whose 
model stage is exhibited in the Pompeian House. The scene 
is in Switzerland, with a waterfall and chalets in the fore- 
ground and the snowy peaks of the Alps in the background. 
Two sets of footlights lie in front of the stage, and banks of 
lights are fixed in the fliesand behind the scenes. These lights are 
incandescent lamps, with phial-shaped bulbs of clear red and 
blue glass, and they are all manipulated by switching off and 
on the current or graduating it by inserting resistances in the 
circuit. One attendant can thus control the entire lighting 
of the stage by raising, lowering, and blending the lights of 
the various lamps, which are wired in sections. A mirror 
reflecting the stage enables him to do so evenly and 
artistically, thus imitating nature. The glow of the 
sun on the snowclad peaks is faithfully rendered by lamps 
behind them and shining through their translucent edges. 
The cascade is brightened in a similar way, and the moon 
is slowly raised without a hitch by an electric motor, ina 
manner which might command the approval of Professor 
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Herkomer. As one sits and watches the golden sunshine 
fading by degrees and giving place toa ruddy light on the 
pines, the mountain tops catching the after-glow, the gathering 
shades of night, the rising moon, and glimmering casements of 
the chalets, he cannot help thinking that the fascination of the 
scene itself would be apt for a time to withdraw the attention 
of theaudience from the actors. Be this as it may, we have 
here the germ of scenic tableaux, which through their changes 
of light and shade in imitation of nature would have a living 
charm that is absent from the finest oil paintings —J. MUNRO. 


The Duke of Norfolk has informed the Mayor of Oxford 
that the Cardinal Newman Memorial Committee withdraw 
their proposal to place the statue on a public site in the town, 
‘in face of the violent opposition fomented, much to their 
surprise, by eminent members of the University of Oxford.” 

The naval court-martial, at Malta, on the stranding of 
H.M.S. Victoria in Dragomesti Bay, on the coast of Greece, has 
reprimanded Captain the Hon. Maurice Bourke and Staff- 
Commander Tully for negligence in not having ascertained 
the position of the shoal at Snipe Point before approaching 
the shore. 

The system of telegraph money-orders will henceforth be 
extended to all the money-order post-offices with telegraphs in 
the United Kingdom, at rates specified in an official notice 
taking effect on March 1. ‘lhe money is paid at the post-office 
to the person entitled to receive it, or to someone acting on 
his behalf, after he gets the telegraphic communication. ‘This 
system has been in operation in New Zealand and other 
Australasian colonies for many years past. 

The contract of Government, through the Controller of the 
Stationery Office, with Reuter’s Telegram Company, for printing 
and publishing reports of Parliamentary Debates, to replace the 
extinct “ Hansard,” has now appeared. Some people do not see 
the need of any such official report of speeches to be found in 
every daily newspaper. Government is to pay a subsidy of 
£200 for every volume printed, to contain 960 pages, after a 
first edition, in daily parts, stitched with covers, and sold for a 
shilling. ‘lhe series of bound volumes for a session may cost 
five guineas, and we doubt whether fifty copies will ever be 
sold to private persons. ‘The company’s reporters will have 
seats in the House of Commons gallery and on the floor of the 
House of Lords. 

The War Office Committee of Inquiry on the terms and 
conditions of Army service, of which Lord Wantage is chair- 
man, has published its report, accepting the official evidence 
that “every battalion at home is inefficient,” as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief says, from the faulty system of recruiting 
and drafting, with regard to the demands of battalions serving 
abroad. It is recommended, asarule in future, to maintain 
the general home establishment of infantry at five times the 
amount of the annual drafts for service; also to keep the 
battalions of a regiment of equal force at home and abroad, 
As these battalions are added to the Indian establishment, 
either five new Line battalions should now be raised for home 
service or the Coldstream and Scots Guards should be 
augmented, each by a new battalion, and the Guards should 
go on foreign service. To aid recruiting, the pay of a soldier 
ought to be improved ; it should bea shilling a day clear of 
all compulsory stoppages, with threepence daily extra messing 
allowance, better supply of clothing, and a gratuity of £1 for 
each year’s service when discharged. ‘The soldiers should also 
be encouraged to serve for twelve years in the regiment, and 
nineteen should be the minimum age for enlistment. 
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©terling Silver Inkstand, rich Gadroon Mounts. 


8 inches, £10 10s. 10 inches, £15 108. 12 inches, £19 10s. 





Compk 
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Manufactory: Royal Plate & 10 » « 12 15s. 
Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 2,» +» 19 6s 





Richly Chased 3-handle Sterling Silver Tankard, 
on Ebonised Block, Gilt inside, 3 pints. 
Sterling Silver, £14 10s, 


te, £45. 


eo 
< ‘3 
Sterling Silver Salvers, rich Leopard Pattern Border, 
Pierced and Engraved, very handsome. 
8 inches £9 15s. ; 14 inches .. £27 Os, 
| 16 » -- 83 10s, 
8 » 47 Ss. 
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“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 
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LUMBAGO. 
From a Justice of the Peace. 
ns ig a fortnight ago, a friend 
| advised me to try your *‘ Embroca- 
tion,’ and its effect has been magical.” 
| FOOTBALL. 
Forfar Athletic Football Club, 
“Given entire satisfaction to all 
who have used it.” 


STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
From “ Victorina,” “The Strongest 
Lady in the World.” 

“Tt not only relieves pain, but it 

strengthens the muscles.” 
RUNNING. 
A Blackheath Harrier writes : 
“Draw attention to the benefit to 
| be derived from using Elliman’s 
Embrocation after cross-country 
ruuning in the winter months.” 
SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
From a Clergyman. aa WF 
“For many years I have used 7, & r ; <f : 
; Vis 


|} your Embrocation, and found it / 2 
most efficacious in preventing and ! 4 ame / 
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| From A. BARTON, Esq., 
Romford. 
“T write to say that had it not 
| been for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
| should have remained a cripple up fro 
to the present moment.” A = ° {f 9 2 
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A. F. GARDINER, Esq 
Spartan Harriers 
capper), writes : 
“After exercise it is invaluable 

for dispersing stiffness and aches. 

| No athlete or cross-country runner 
|} should be without it,” 


“AND IT | WILL HAVE, OR | 
WILL HAVE NONE.” 


UMBRELLAS 


FOX’S FRAMES 


S.FOX & CO LIMITED 


To ensure a good umbrella see that THE FRAME is one of 
Fox’s. These FRAMES are of world wide reputation and as 
compared with even very inferior makes add very slightly 
to the cost of an umbrella:—they are manufactured from 
special steel of S. F. & Co’s. own make; are thoroughly 
tested at every process and include the latest improvements, 


S.FOX &C°LimiteD Berets = are plainly marked on one 


STRETCHER Or Ris of every frame they manufacture, together with one 
or more of their other trade marks according to the kind of frame; 
for example— 
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S.FOX &C® Limivep PARACON See 
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Prepared only by ELLIMAN, _ er CO., Slough, England. 
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Sold throughout the Country. 
STRAND, LONDON. 
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which whitens the 


Prices, 1s. to 6s., &c. 


176 & 177, 


ESTABLISHED 
1530, 


Manufactory : 


An antiseptic, preservative, and aromatic dentifrice, 
teeth, prevents and arrests decay, and sweetens the breath. 
mineral acids, no gritty matter or injurious astringents, keeps the mouth, 
gums, and teeth free from the unhealthy action of germs in organic 
matter between the teeth, and is the most wholesome tooth powder for 
smokers, 


Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 2 


It contains no 
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N.B.—The stretchers of an Umbrella are the wires that connect the 
middle of the Ribs to the Stick. 


BENSON’S “FIELD’ WATCH. 


Specially recommended for use at Home, in India or the Colonies, and for Hunting or Rough Wear. 


KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER HALF=CHRONOMETER. 


In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 


jg 


To officers proceeding on 


/9 per box. 





In Silver Cases, In 18-et. Gold Cases, 


In Silver Cases, 


The Hunting Editor of the Field (“ 
day, sometimes two, with hounds on foot ; 


A runde 


1”) says: 
and with this strong test I have found it an accurate timekeeper. 


See BENSON’S ILLUSTRATED BOOK (just published), containing over 200 Pages of Illustrations, &c., of Watches from £2 2s. to £500. 
The largest and most complete Book of its kind issued. i 


J. W. BENSON (:'c'rc'ccsx), STEAM Factory, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; 


Best London make, Breguet sprung, 
and adjusted to prevent variation 
when used during Hunting, Shoot- 
ing, or Yachting; highly finished 
half-chronometer movement with 
detached Lever escapement, fully 
jewelled, and true chronometer 
balance. Made in Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Massive 
18-ct. Gold Cases, £25; or in Silver 
Cases, £15. 


“I have used the watch for four months, and have carried it hunting sometimes five days 


I recommend Messrs. 


foreign service, residents 
in India or the Colonies, 
and to travellers generally, 
this watch is strongly 
recommended as a really 
strong, accurate, and dur- 
able timekeeper. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 
from wearers in all parts 
of the World. 


a week, and never less than three. 
Benson's hunting watch as one that can be depended on.” 
Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation and Domestic Plate. 
Post Free on application to 


For most weeks I have had one 
-Field, March 22. 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C- 
sy And 25,0LD BOND ST., LONDON, W. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. in the debate made the slightest allusion t neering. Mr THE PLAYHOUSES. 


pene soph ty sapee Bee pannel BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Everybody was agre¢ at schools whi ye] id y the all means take the earliest opportunity and go to Toole’s 
ratepayers should be : le for public meetings, a the heatre to see * Walker. London.” I wish somehow that the 
, ted the ' ; ' title of “The House-Boat” had not been used before, for it 
expresses the author's admirable idea. Mr. J. M. 
ernment, ie, novelist t, and, luckily, now dramatist, is clearly 
f opinion, : ve was before him, that in the appa- 
trivial details of our daily life there is, somewhere or 
the germ of a drama. His motto is “ Simplicity.” 
} ot possess a strong dramatic instinct 
upper deck and cosy cabin of a 


t should 


as the scene of an elaborate comic 
handicaps himself at the outset. ‘The 
es at once with the machinery, the 
farce writer. ‘There are no doors or 

here. ‘The exits and 
of the most primitive kind—all in a punt. 

1ality and humour are stamped on the face of the new 
The skill with which the action of the comedy is 

imped space is extraordinary. Here 
permissible on 


ecreens or cupboards 


loped in this ect 

e have nature, so far as nature is 
the stage It is not the scene-painter who assists the 
imagination so much as the skilful anthor. No doubt 
the actual scene is a charming one. When the curtain 
vs up we cin imagine ourselves miles away from London, 
agh he 3) ‘stimates whet ; ‘pte iling on a summer's day in the lovely reach between Boulter’s 
e fro ‘ Petagen St agg ech ock and Cookham. I do not recall a prettier Thames scene 
aaa tect eallek yen oe wre ince the picture of Hampton Court in “Charles I.” at the 
um. Mr. Ifarker, the scenic artist, has done wonders, 

’ f you would see his picture to perfection, I advise you all 

singe he heram unites af tha. took ze luring the evening to go up to the circle and take in the view 
ntlemen behind hin rvot the cuckoos for a while from the O.P. side of the stage. Then you will sce what the 
with « heatsiness which has aot sn conspicuons Modern scene-painter can do with distance and atmosphere, 
lid it matter if the rd did not display In the stal s tne actual and practical house-boat naturally 

; impedes the view of this delightful scene. But, as I said 

seaeth re, pleasant as is the scene, and real as is this huge * pro- 
. was the only Minister who ever coped erty ” boat, it is the dramatist who should have the credit of 
\ the full illusion. In this instance the scenery—as is right— 

‘The curtain has 


d punctuality in his attention to business which f 
his predecessor? Here, at all events, wasat pi 


rs, trouncing them with that v : : " . ’ 
does not hamper his efforts, but assists them. 


to be on con- 


f 


tine eT . scarcely been up five minutes before we seem 

his Irish policy, n { ilosophic d ‘ : : : 

he superiority of the stupid and familiar to the fidential terms with all the characters, Here lies the dramatic 

ee pier ts J + eg rift. Mr. Barrie never beats about the bush or wearies us 
nown. Ina few moments Mr. Balfour had com- Ile d , he F } 
. . » 7 » ne s rf as a > +] 

the enthusiasm of his followers, and, fora een ene eeene ee om" oe 

by means of 


im the idol of his party Here was < 


with a conventional prelude, 
vhile at all events, banished that spectre of discontent which @'®™4tists invariably do, to introduce his plan 
- a couple of loquacious and unnecessary servants. Like 


has been hovering unpleasantly near thé Treasury Bench. Re ; - , 
ie ais Alets iclaais Reg a Dates diel ceeiiaae suas Role rtson again, he obtains his effects by the simplest 

gentlen ia ror the Upposivion, they nave rejol CECCCUINE!Y OVC! methods. We need no formal introduction ; we seem to know 
icians who know that, while the return of their chief, He } 8 come among Us like the them all. The summer party on the cheery house-boat is 
ffairs at Westminster, wily opponer are wooin neraid of IDE, VS SMALE old man of eighty-three,  ¢omplete. Here is the typieal schoolboy, the lad who hates 

nate Geidiiiemeian Ulen eudess trelne bo OF siti ie radiant as a boy in the first flush of life, and making men of rirls because they are such muffs, who professes to be 
their nests Chis apprehension was comically manifest in *©59 "Man hail his age took like jaded phantoms from another jndignant because he is kissed for a pair of gloves by the 
the debate on Mr. Herbert Gardner's resolution. Mr. Gardner world prettiest of them when he is enjoying a siesta on the river's 
seem designed by nature to promote itz bank ; the devoted cricketer, who is nicknamed “ W. G.,.’ and 

l : who knows by heart all the top scores made at the Oval or 

Here is W. G.’s particular friend 


A new first-class battle-ship, | 
Naval Defence Act of 1889, was launched Lord’s during the season. 
and idol, a well-known athlete, who takes women’s hearts by 
women’s rights or 


is one of those members who 
the public good. I never saw a man who carried unselfish devo- } 

h large capitals all over him ordered under the 

on Saturday, Feb. 27, from Pembroke Dockyard. She is of steel, 

of public money should 380 ft. long and 75 ft. broad, with over 14,000 tons water dis- storm, and will stand no nonsense about 

placement, and has twin-screws with engines of {000-horse any purely esthetic view of love. The particular girl whose 

wer at ordinary working. The middle part, for heart-fortress is besieged is essentially a modern type. Sheisa 

protected by an armour-belt IS in. thick, and there isa steel Girton girl, highly educated, and parroted with the fads and 

n. thick, with shields for guns I'he ship will carry eccentricities of the modern intellectual woman. But, dear 

The bubble of culture is easily 

At heart the Girton girl is as natural and human as 


tion to his country written in suc 
Purely in the interests of free discussion, Mr. Gardner pro- 
that all schools in the receipt vo 

at the disposal of well-meaning and respectable persons 
who wanted to benefit their fellow-men by holding a meeting po 
Immediately the country gentleman who is oppressed by the 


250 ft., is 


cuckoo had a vision of that obnoxious bird installing itself in deck 3 i 
the parish school-room and imparting pernicious principles to four 67-ton guns, of 13}-in. calibre, on barbettes, with many me! it is only skin deep. 
vill be £831,000, burst 


| 
the unsophisticated villagers. Not that anybody who took part quick-firing guns. Her total cost 
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Show-Rooms : 112, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Division and Pierced Drainer 
Price—9in. diameter ........... 1 Cut Glass Claret Jug, best 
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ONE OF LIPTON’S TEA ESTATES. 


JHE CEYLON OBSERVER says; 
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THE CEYLON TIMES says: “Mr. Lipte 


Dambatenne has already made a name for itself for the 
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for 


Great Britain or 
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Maddema Mills, 


AND Dury-PAlD STORES : 
WAREHOUSES : 


ir Ceylon readers that the Haputale 
ri 1 and Coffee in this country, . . and it is well known 
of the finest Tea grown in Ceylon, 

‘cured some of the finest land for Tea in Uva, Ceylon, 
fine and delicate flavour of its Teas 


pays more Drty to her Majesty’s Customs for Teas supplied direct to Consumers than any other firm in 
This undoubtedly proves the extraordinary value and high-class quality of 


TEA AND COFFEE PLANTER, CEYLON. 
THE LARGEST TEA and PROVISION DEALER 


Ireland, 


Cinnamon Gardens, C mbo, 
London, E.C, 
t, London, E.t 


Bath Street and Cayton Stre¢ 


London, FE.¢ 


Street, City Road, London, E.C. 


Old Street, 


LIPTON IS SOLE PROPRIETOR OF SEVERAL OF THE MOST 
FAMOUS TEA AND COFFEE ESTATES IN CEYLON. 


Including the celebrated estates of Dambatenne, Laymastotte, Monera- 
kande, Mahadambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, HManagalla, and 
Gigraneila, which cover thousands of acres of the best Tea and Coffee land. 
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the rest of us, and at the first temptation she flings her loving 
arms round the neck of her sceptical athlete. Any dramatist, be 
Robertson or Pinero, would have been proud to have drawn 
that Girton girl And then we have in deliberate contrast the 
ss “airy fa Lilian,” the “ every-day young girl,’ who 
thinks more about smart frocks than sentiment, and can 
shange her lovers a dozen times a week. This type is inevit- 
on @ house-boat, and she is naturally carrying on with 

a young medical student, who is hysterical with excitement 
when the telegram announces he has passed, and, this over, at 
t boy-like, assumes the professional manner and physics 
his companions. To keep these young folks in order, we se¢ 
practica ever-knitting, commonplace mamma Her days 
lreaming are over. She is solely concerned in the punctual 
rival of the butcher and the milkman, for she has to provide 
for her hungry fam her sole distraction is everlasting 
knitting, and sh ~ ily ar sed ft lignation when the 
i ssi keeps 8 is ng t r r' i i flinging the 
n pi s into the great riv that laps the side of the 

| ! mat Here ve have the minor interest, and 
imirable enough it is—masterly, indeed n its swift and 

V power. The major interest comes with ever-popular 

J inie I Vho represents a seinsh a 1 heartless barber 
Ile is engaged to married to a decent girl in his own class 
ife, but, hav saved up sor r y for the honeymoon, 

is termined to spend it all himself. He will drive 

s harnes t ny rate, unt the honeymoon money 18 

f spent So he goes down to the river in the character 
& noted explorer, and obtains a introduction to the 
household by pretending, with the aid of a mendacious boat- 
man, to save the life of the sentimental Girton girl. Once on board 
t at, Mr L.' sinhiselement. He tells lies by thescore, 
pret Is that he is a hero of the pattern of Speke, Grant, 
Lis stone, and Stanley combined, flirts with and proposes to 
i the pretty giris in turn is involved in huge matrimonial 
respons ties, until the rejected Sarah appears on the scene in 


irch of her faithless barber Sarah the faithful is the grim 


mbodiment of fate During the whole of the last act, when 
t moon is up and the stars are ont, and the young people are 
frivolling in the house-boat cabin, there sits the relentless 
Sarah on the roof, her arms folded, the very embodiment of 
lestiny. Weknow what is coming. Poor Johnnie Toole will 
we caught likea ratinatrap. He endeavours to frighten the 
insistent Sarah Vainly he tries to lower her when asleep by 


W. G.’s cricketing catapult to an accommodating punt. But 
Sarah is not to be frightened, and the faithless barber with his 
depart in the dead of the night into shadowland. 
rhere is no explanation asked for or required. Nothing is 
made right in the end, The only question is, “ Who is this 
mysterious stranger who has told such taradiddles and broken 
many maiden hearts? The answer is contained in an 
widress he has left behind him, “ Walker, London.” How neat, 
how compact, how skilfully contrived is all this! Nota word 
too much, not a character in excess. The little play may be 
simple, but how artistic is that very simplicity! The author who 
at the outset could write such a play wili one day give us the 
modern comedy we want. As somebody has already very 
pointedly and properly observed, Mr. J. M. Barrie does not 
require any impertinences of self-advertisement. He does not 
need to come on the stage smoking a cigarette—or the pipe 
that he loves—in the presence of women, or to pat the audi- 
ence on the back for being pleased with his work. There is no 
necessity in this case for dyed carnations or atrocious metallic- 
blue button-holes. Mr. Barrie will win his way to fame with- 
out insolent letters in the newspapers. He has written a good 
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Influenza, with High Temperature and 
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An Imperative Hygienic Need. 


[? keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures fevers, influenza, and acute inflammatory 
diseases, removes narcotics, such as 
thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great 


the injurious effects of stimulants, excitement, 


coffee, by natural means ; 


danger of poisoned blood and over-cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. 
every bed-room and travelling trunk for any emergency; always useful; can never do any harm, 


If its great value in keeping the body in | 
Health were universally known, | 
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. and CURE for BILIOUSNESS, Sick Headache, Skin 
Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Fevers, Influenza, | 
Blood Poisons, Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, Consti- 
pation, Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and to remove the effects of | 
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fever included, 
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none of them relieved me of this unhappy condition, one doctor told me to try 


acted upon his advice at once, and it is now nearly a year since I began 
been overstated, and I wish to say that by its use I am enabled to follow 
pleasures of life. 
“To Mr. J. C. Eno. 
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‘ontinent for almost every complaint, 
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“AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL,” 


NATURE RULES ALL THINGS. 


UR chief difficulty in comprehending 
Nature is her simplicity 


resuits caused by a natural action of the liver, when you 


[TH STOMACH and LIVER and their 

“Permit me to say that I 
and Liver Complaint. 
sulted doctors and tried many medicines, but found 
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the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise | 
an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—ADAMsS 
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he 
made for 
Apart from Mr. Toole and Miss Eliza 
Johnstone, who are old stagers and thoroughly understand 
the general acting might 
not see very much cause 
might suggest a little improvement here 


better one now that 


play, and he will write a much 
not been 


has gained confi lence A better start 
time. 


has 
a considerable 
their business, it may be urged that 
have better. But I really do 
to complain. We 
and there, but it is merely because the characters are 
exceedingly well drawn. Happily, the cheeky boy is played 
by a boy instead of the stage girl-boy, and it is a part very 
No one can surely complain of Miss 


been 


so 


difficult to cast properly 


Vanbrugh or Miss Ansell—both charming girls—or Mr. 
Seymour Hicks, a very promising young actor, or Mr. 
Shelton, inimitable as the leery boatman. Mr. Toole is 
in high feather. The part suits him, and he is evi- 
dently delighted with it. Each night he works it 
up, and his scenes now go splendidly. It must be a 
relief to this excellent actor to get out of the trammels of 
conventional farce. And there is the true comic vein in Miss 
Johnstone, who thoroughly understands the grim tragedy of 
some farce Mr. Barrie has written an amusing. clever, 


original, and healthy play. We do not need to go to Norway, 
or Belgium, or Spain for the new dramatist when we can get 


so good a one from bonny Scotland 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Jan. 4, 1890), with a codicil (dated May 21, 
1891), of Mr. John William Chater, late of 18, Holland Park 


Gardens, who died on Nov. 11 at Eastbourne, was proved on 
Feb. 20 by Mrs. Margaret Ann Chater, the widow, Thomas 
Cuvelje, and Charles John Last, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £123,000. The testator 


bequeaths £300, the furniture, books, pictures, plate, jewellery, 
wines, and consumable stores at his residence, and his horses 
and carriages to his wife ; he also bequeaths to her specifically 
various foreign and railway stocks and bonds, in addition she 
is to have his residence with the stables, for life; the furni- 
ture of a house to his daughter, Mrs. Robinson ; £50 each to 
his executors, Mr. Cuvelje and Mr. Last; and legacies to 
indoor and outdoor servants. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he gives to his eight children—John Samuel 
Chater, William Chater, Edward Henry Chater, Mrs. Emily 
Anne Whybrow, Mrs. Alice Jane Robinson, Henry Eldred 
Chater, Gertrude Ellen Chater, and Frank Kentish Chater. 
He gives his son William the option of purchasing at a valua- 
tion the goodwill, stock-in-trade, fixtures, book debts, leasehold 
premises, and effects of his business of a wholesale provision 
merchant, carried on by him under the name of Ferre and Co., 
at Heddon Street, Regent Street. 

The will (dated March 
Wallace Carpenter, formerly 32nd Regiment, late of 28, Ashley 
Place, Victoria Street, who died on Nov. 21, was proved on 
Feb. 18 by Mrs. Euphemia Carpenter, the widow, Colonel 
Henry Stracey, and Ernest Richardson, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £68,000. 
The testator bequeaths his plate and plated articles to his 
wife, for life or widowhood, and then to his son who shall 
first attain twenty-one; £5000, all his wines, stores, books, 
pictures, household goods, furniture, and effects to his wife ; 
and legacies to his executors, relatives, and friends. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, 
to pay the income of one moiety to his wife, for life or widow- 
hood ; and. subject thereto, for his daughter, Marie Davida 


22, 1890) of Major George William 
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Carpenter, and any other children by his said wife, in equal 
shares. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot of 
Lanarkshire, of the deed of settlement (dated Dec. 6, 1889) of 
Mr. Robert Fraser. late of Crown Gardens, Dowanhill, Glasgow, 
who died on Dec. 1, granted to John Elphinstone Fraser, the 
son, David Guthrie, James Clark Bunten, James Templeton, 
John Clapperton, and James Clapperton, the executors nomi- 
nate, was resealed in London on Feb. 10, the value of the 
personal estate in England and Scotland amounting to over 
£56,000, 

The will (dated Dec. 6, 1890) of Mrs. Sarah Allen Abbott, 
Jate of Denham Lodge, Eltham Road, Lee, Kent, who died on 
Jan. 18, was proved on Feb. 17 by Thomas Peacock and Henry 
Archibald Dowse, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £54,000. The testatrix 
bequeaths £5000, upon trust, for her sister, Matilda White- 
head, for life, and then as she shall appoint ; £3500 each to 
ten of the children of her late husband, Samuel Abbott ; and 
legacies to other relatives, relatives of first husband, step- 
children, and others. The residue of her property she leaves, 
upon trust, for her said sister, for life. and then as she shall 
appoint. 

The will, as contained in papers A and B, with 
codicils, of Mr. John Pollok, D.L.,J.P., late of Lismany, county 
Galway, of 57 and 58, St. James's Street, and of Finchley, who 
died on Aug. 16, was proved on Feb. 19 by Manfred Leslie 
Palmes Jardine, Baron Rénéde Blonay, and William Merrick, the 
acting executors, the value of the personal estate in the United 
Kingdom amounting to over £33,000. Subject to £2000 per 
annum to his wife, the Hon. Mrs. Florence Madeline Pollok, 
charged thereon by their marriage settlement, and to portions 
for his younger children, amounting in the whole to £50,000, 
the testator settles all his estates in Ireland, and also his 
estates in Scotland, on his eldest son by his said wife, with 
remainder to his heirs male, and in default thereof to his 
other sons in succession. There are a few legacies, and the 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his eldest 
son. 

The will (dated Dec. 9, 1881), with a codicil (dated Sept. 3, 
1891), of the Rev. Joseph Dodd, formerly rector of Hampton 
Poyle, Oxfordshire, and late of 55, St. Giles’s Street, Oxford, 
who died on Dec. 18, was proved on Feb. 11 by the Rev. 
Frederic Sutton Dodd, Cyril Joseph Settle Dodd, Q.C., and 
John Theodore Dodd, the sons, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £31,000. The testator 
bequeaths £50 each to the Oxford Ratcliffe Infirmary and the 
Oxford Wingfield Convalescent Home, but if he gives either of 
the said institutions such a sum in his lifetime the legacy is 
to lapse; his wines, consumable stores, horses and carriages 
to his wife, Mrs. Mary Dodd ; and several other legacies. The 
residue of his real and personal estate, including the advowson 
of Yardley, Worcestershire, which he directs to be sold, he 
leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then for his three 
sons. He confirms his marriage settlement, and declares that 
the provision made for his wife and children by his will is in 
addition thereto, and not in substitution thereof. 

The will (dated Aug. 28, 1889) of Mr. George Battcock, 
late of Kidwells Park, Maidenhead, Berks, who died on Dec. 24, 
was proved on Feb. 8 by George Arthur Battcock and Charles 
Frederick Battcock, the sons, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £25,000, The testator 
bequeaths his furniture, plate, pictures, books, wines, house- 
hold effects, horses and carriages, and an annuity of £500 to 
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Acknowledged the best health and pleasure resort 
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all the year; high-class hotels and first-rate apartments 
and boarding-houses 


C. THARLE, 


and CO. desire it 
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ARE. 


Robertson Street, Hastings. 


HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace. 

Facing the Sea, Due South. FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelled, 
Refurnished. Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand- 
Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms. Hall 
Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout, Moderate fixed 
Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished. 

C. A. SCHWABE, Manager. 
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take imitations. 
Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, — 


Manufacturing Silversmiths, 


11 & 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


(Opposite the Bank of England.) 
ABOLITION OF SILVER PLATE DUTY—REDUCED PRICES. 
SOLID SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS, 5s. 6d. per Ounce. 


HOL “SE. 
MILLAN and Co., sondon, 





E.C. 


Pree = 

LAO NERS 

The above drawing represents a complete service of Best Quality Silver-Plated Wares and Best London made 
Ivory Handle Cutlery, fitted in strong Iron-Bound Oak Chest, lined Cloth, 


PRICE COMPLETE, £95. 


had to contain smaller quantitics of Silver or Silver 
Estimates Post Free 


Canteens and Plate Chests may also be "lated Wares. 


REDUCED PRICE OF SILVER-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


In consequence of the improvements in machinery and the perfection of their dies, the Goldsmiths’ Alliance 
Limited, are enabled to supply Silver-Plated Spoons and Forks at prices far lower than any other house or 
co-operative store, whilst at the same time maintaining the high standard of quality for which their Silver-Plated 
Spoons and Forks are so justly celebrated. 

ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS POST FREE TO ALL PARTS. 
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the personal estate amounting been prominently before the public at two important orchestral 

concerts, At the last London Symphony Concert of the series 

(Feb. 25) he performed Saint-Saéns'’s ‘cello concerto in 

A minor, with a brilliancy of execution and breadth and 

irity of tone and phrasing that evoked unanimous expres- 

tisfaction. ‘Iwo days afterwards he made his début 

il Palace Saturday Concerts in a “ Concertstiick ” 

ello and orchestra, specially composed for him by 

Signor ‘Antoni o Buzzini (principal of the Milan Conservatoire), 
and again won highly favourable opinions. 

An attempt was made at the Royal Academy concert on 

29 to perform Bach’s “ Magnificat” in D exactly according 

) the original score, supplemented by the organ and (in one 

umber) by the pianoforte. The additional accompaniments 

Robert Franz were dispensed with, and the work was given 

‘as nearly as possible under the conditions and with the 

urces intended by the composer.” Such an experiment 

i0t fail to be regarded with favour by worshippers at 

» of the great Leipsic cantor; but St. James's Hall 

was hardly the place for it,and, despite the evident artistic 

purpose of Mr. Frederick Corder, under whose direction the 

performance was given, the undertaking was not carried 

out in its integrity—that is to say, without sundry departures 

from the “letter ’ of the original, Thus, while the render- 

ing of the “Magnificat” under approximately unchanged 

conditions was undeniably interesting, it still could not claim 

the full honour due to a presentment absolute ly identical with 

that given under Bach himself. 
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The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle | Perfected - 


to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN .....,, | 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of ot God iver Oil « oil."—B j 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, ~'“" 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- | “" wn s the most 
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FAMILY “MOURNING. | 


Experienced Assistants sent with full assortment of 





Mourning Goods to any address in Town or Country, 


without expense to Purchasers 


“wattnencer sume | | PETER ROBINSON, REGENT ST. 


Che eqgmestion lasts a fortnight through 
all on Ladies’, Gentlemen's and 


Leathers. It makes Harneea, Military Accou- The Largest Mourning Warehouse in the Kingdom. 
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THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


e Hair from falling off. 
White Hair two its ORIGINAL 
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THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be | 
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‘COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL OR 
‘COMPLETE BALDNESS. 
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‘PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth very 
morning with that supremely delightful, and cffectual 

application. 
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sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
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N EGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S , FOR THE BLOOD AND COMPLEXION. 
SELF-REGISTERING THERMOMETERS, HARRINGTON’S PATENT _— 


ANTI-VIBRATION SEAT OR CUSHION, 


FOR CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CAN BE APPLIED INSTANTLY. 
IMPARTING TO CARRIAGE EXERCISE A LUXURY HITHERTO UNKNOWN. 
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H ‘ ? d Testime nate All who value their Complexion should never be 
PRICE 25s. ti and upwards. Dy ospectus and Testimonials on application. without Dr. Tibbald’s Blood Tonic. It speedily 
} removes all Impurities from the Blood, rendering 


oJ. HA RRIN GT ON &s Cc O.z, | the Skin Spotless, Clear, and Healthy. Soaps and 


' : on Lotions only give temporary relief. For perma- 
Anti-Vibration Specialists, nent results you must go to the cause—namely, 


VICTORIA MANSIONS, WESTMINSTER, S.vWV. | the Blood. It acts directly upon the Digestive 
. Organs, the Liver, and Kidneys. 
Can be seen and tested at this Address. 


THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER 


IN THE WORLD. 
rep PRice-Lists | LARK E’ IMPROVED PANNIKIN ' 
NeGaETTI # ZAMBRA, C S PROV CURES Pimples, Butches, Rashes, Carbuncle 


i 1 66 ” DISEASES OF THE SKIN AND BLOOD. 
; For use with CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMPS. can eee Aa Lie cn 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT. nig wo nares 
HRA —45. Corn “7 j t Street ' / --~- — : — 
THE CREAT BLOOD & SKIN CURE. 


Chemists will procure it, 18. 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. Gd., and Ts. 

per bottle, Wholesale London Agents, Edwards & Co., 

Queen Victoria Street; Barclay & Sons, Farringdon 
Street; or direct from 


Oo, SMITH & CO., Chemists, | Taunton. 
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eee I Y¢ (eA \ | | TORPID LIVER 


| ! OPOPONAX 
LOXOTIS — Positively cured by 


IPANNI PSIDIUM | , : : cries 
fica ! > "| these Little Pills. 
May & “ a : - - , >i S S They also relieve Dis- 
p ae Greene 9 ‘ y Ss tress from Dyspepsia, 
rayne rf : \ Sxj Indigestion, and Too 
9 3 : Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
: ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
a ~ i i f ness, Bad Taste in the 
S WANBILL CORSETS : \. } : -_ >. GS Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
6 REGISTERED : \ Pain in the Side, ete. 
\ . 4 They regulate’ the 
FOURTH TYPE OF FIGURE, \ S — — EC Bowels) «<and- prevent 
Whi ey " Constipation aut Files. The smallest and 
ite or 95 ) i aa easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
ae Grey, > . and do not grips or purge, but by their gentle 
nost graceful long - w ¢ pid cuarucs = action please all who use them. Established 
Ss F000 WARES ) S——_ 1856. Standard Pill of the U —— States. In 
Among the *Swanhill ' . - £ 4 == hials at 1s. 14d. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 
sets that will make the best of i , - , oe = = post. r . 
CPOEy RRVRSES Caeret guar Ss WP ARE amie ss Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
t : r - ~ | 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 












































The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
% en st tan ae See : Hi y. \ Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Mo minster fk — bi Ey | i, | jin NS Oliver Wendell Hoimes, 
ADDLEY BOURNE, MN / Miss Emily Faithful, 














Ladies’ Warehouse, > ~ a / | SJ f 

174, SLOANE STREET, ian Cnty | om The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, ; Pelli > : and many other persons of distinction have testified 

%y nT ‘ to the remarkable efficacy o 


= i i ml \ ZY 
New Illustrated Catalogue for 1892 now ready. H ALLLLAAE auf | = ‘ 
“THE (UN OF THE JERIOD.” ; : 
| t TRADE MARK, heap |  —~ 





HONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 
DIVLOMA & MEDAL. SYDNEY, 1879, 
AND CALCUTTA, last, 


CURE 2 ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century, 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
= bad effects. 
A Free eo ry detailed Testimonials free by 
ost. In tin 
; , > / a = British De ay a Holborn Viaduct, London 
} Sigel / oe = Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons. Lynch & Co., 
BBS . J Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John Thompson, 
Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


f] HOME GYMNASIUM 


PROFESSOR PD. L. DOWD'S 


HEALTH EXERCISER 
FOR BRAIN WORKERS AND 
SEDENTARY PROPLE. 


E. LEWIS'S TRE BL E G RIP, combined \OoeS a > ’ A: Gentlemen, Ladies 
with Anson and Deeley’s L ocking, and Auto- ‘ PA lV - (Oi J } Athlete, or Invalid, 
¢ Safety Bolt, is the most pe Ls - py m ever placed in , \ but six inches square o 
sof the sportsman “The pening of this un co« it, oat room; durable, new, Se 
wlte the triggers and tumblers ay cally. Price a == | tific, comprehensive, 
m Dito # cuin | Indorsed iby 40,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors, and 


COMBINED WITH 
= aes. 
TREBLE GRIP 





With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible 














.from li « cas. * . Gun ¢ e Pe “i, ereve A 
shown, has a ways taken honours. Why buy m male other w Using it. Remember 
| = Ww is Power. Testi- 


when you can buy tat half the >from the Maker? | € 8 
run sent on approval om receipt of P.0.0., and remittance LAMPS COMPLETE, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., 6s., and 7s. 6d. wonials and Forty Engravings, 
etur ™ ; o coeipt, it is not satietac ry aree ra ® 

~ yin eA “a. LEWIS) Gur Maker, By this invention any liquid food can be poured out or drunk without scum or grease passing through the COMPLETE APPARATUS, 

‘ diay Street, Birwinghat kstab. 1680. ' | spout, and prevents spilling when poured into a Feeding Bottle, so objectionable with all other Pannikins. CHART OF EXERCISES and 
Telegrams: * Period, Birmingham. of These Pannikins vill fit all the old “ Pyramid ” Nursery Lamps, and can be purchased separately. » oboe SELF-INSTRUCTOR, 

N.B.—-Ask for Clarke's Pannikin, and see that his name and the registered number (Registered 91,241) 322 pages, Eighty Illustrations, 
(THE TOWER FURN ISHING COMP: ANY, is on the Pannikin, and Trade Mark, “ Pyramid,’ az — gal i price—Piain, 
M ; 
0 748 


Limited, supply GOODS on RE direct fr platen, best 


rf three years’ c redit Withou teccurity ty } Clarke's Patent “PYRAMID” Night Lights are the only Lights suitable for Scientific Ph herd Culture School, 
wy ng ty a Ae : these Lamps. SOLD EVERYWHERE. USING ¢ MACCLESFIELD. 


Address, Scr ETARY, 43, Great Tower St., «oC 





THE 


Is a Hand Camera especially designed for ERR ENS 
Amateurs. It is the most compact instrument ¥ 


made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
can be made with the least number of operations. x — = EVERLASTING WEAR. 
PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. - SD 
NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, eae 3 3. x 45 - 
WE DO THE REST. = MMe ores WHOLESALE : 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREF. aot j F 
The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., == 0. , HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
115, Oxford Street, London = c LONDON. 


Paris : 4, Place Vendéme. Nice : Wprece Grimaldi. 
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